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A Hartford  insurance  policy? 

Sweeping  65-item  reform  package  offered  for  troubled  PD 


The  Hartford  Police  Department  is 
looking  at  a complete  overhaul  of  its 
systems  and  procedures,  from  the  way 
its  officers  dress  to  the  policing  model 
under  which  it  functions,  should  the 
City  Council  vote  to  adopt  even  half  of 
the  65  reforms  that  a comprehensive 
management  study  has  recommended. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  of 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
study  conducted  by  Carroll  Burucker 
& Associates  is  that  the  department 
abandon  its  Police  Service  Area  (PSA) 
Model,  which  members  of  all  ranks  in 
the  HPD  suggest  has  resulted  in  four 
separate  police  departments.  The  study, 
the  findings  of  which  have  the  support 
of  both  municipal  and  police  officials, 
calls  for  a restructuring  of  the  agency 
with  an  emphasis  on  a centralized 
model  and  implementation  of  the  re- 
forms called  for  in  the  report. 

Decentralization  is  generally  based 


on  a city’s  geographic  size,  population 
and  the  need  for  localized  government 
centers,  the  study  notes,  but  in 
Hartford's  case,  the  model  has  not 
worked  effectively.  “The  committee 
found  that  the  Police  Service  Area 
(PSA)  Model  causes  friction  within 
each  individual  PSA  and  throughout  the 
department.’’  said  Buracker.  “We  also 
found  that  the  present  Police  Model 
provides  poor  supervision,  requires  ex- 
cessive manpower,  is  costly,  has  con- 
tributed to  poor  response  times  and  has 
not  fulfilled  our  commitment  toward 
Community  Oriented  Policing." 

There  is  considerable  "fragmenta- 
tion" among  the  agency’s  criminal  in- 
vestigative functions,  the  study  said, 
with  eight  separate  sections  investigat- 
ing Index  crimes  and  seven  units  inves- 
tigating narcotics  offenses.  "Investiga- 
tive personnel  in  one  PSA  report  that 
they  have  no  idea  what  the  detectives 


in  an  adjoining  PSA  are  doing,"  said 
Buracker,  who  added  that  there  is  also 
a substantial  degree  of  overlap. 

As  part  of  the  departmental  reorga- 
nization, the  study  calls  for  centraliz- 
ing criminal  investigation  into  the  In- 
vestigative Services  Bureau.  All  narcot- 
ics investigations  would  be 
consolidated  and  centralized.  Detec- 
tives will  then  be  able  to  share  infor 
mation  on  cases,  as  well  as  provide 
feedback  to  crime  victims,  said 
Buracker. 

The  consultant  also  recommended 
that  the  department’s  command  staff  be 
reorganized  to  include  five  deputy 
chiefs  where  there  are  currently  three. 
The  HPD's  current  structure,  said  the 
report,  seemed  “dysfunctional."  While- 
patrol  and  traffic  units  are  each  pres- 
ently located  under  a PSA  commander, 
these  commanders  do  not  schedule  pa- 
trol and  traffic  personnel,  noted  the 


Good  news,  bad  news  in  update 
of  landmark  1969  violence  report 


Economic  good  times  — not  get- 
tough  criminal  justice  policies  — are 
the  primary  reason  for  the  dizzying  drop 
in  the  nation’s  crime  rate  over  the  past 
seven  years,  according  to  a new  report 
by  the  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Founda- 
tion that  provides  a 30-year  update  on 
an  earlier  landmark  study  of  the  vio- 
lence and  chaos  that  gripped  the  nation 
during  the  1960s  and  culminated  in  the 
assassinations  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  its  new  study,  “To  Establish  Jus- 
tice. To  Insure  Domestic  Tranquility,’’ 
the  foundation  called  the  proliferation 
of  firearms  and  lack  of  gun  control  “a 
metaphor  for  a failure  of  democracy" 
and  blames  it  in  part  for  the  increase  in 
overall  violence  during  the  past  30 
years. 


With  more  than  200  million  guns 
circulating  in  a nation  of  230  million 
— an  increase  of  120  percent  since 
1968  — the  law  of  averages  is  produc- 
ing a rising  number  of  massacres,  said 
the  study.  It  also  noted  that  the  death 
rate  from  firearms  is  eight  times  greater 
in  the  U.S.  than  in  the  25  other  wealthy 
nations  combined.  In  1995,  for  ex- 
ample, handguns  were  used  to  kill  two 
people  in  New  Zealand.  106  in  Canada, 
and  213  in  Germany,  as  compared  to 
9,390  here. 

"In  the  1960s,  the  dialogue  on  fire.- 
arm  violence  was  dominated  by  politi- 
cal assassination  and  the  shock  of  los- 
ing some  of  our  nation's  most  promis- 
ing leaders,"  it  said.  "In  the  1990s,  the 
dialogue  has  shifted  to  our  children,  and 
to  public  shootings  in  schools,  places 


of  worship  and  day  care  centers." 

The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  was 
created  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  1968,  and  chaired  by  Milton 
Eisenhower,  a diplomat  and  the  brother 
of  former  President  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower.  In  its  original  report  issued 
in  December  1969,  the  commission  of- 
fered chilling  predictions  of  a future  in 
which  heavily  armed  suburbanites  lived 
in  "fortified  cells"  and  urban  residents 
were  stranded  in  “places  of  terror." 

The  past  three  decades,  said 
Eisenhower  Foundation  researchers, 
have  proved  the  1969  report  prescient. 
While  members  of  the  group  foresaw 
rampant  suburbanization  as  a response 
to  inner-city  decline,  they  did  not  un- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Rookie’s  thieving,  drug-using  past  sheds  unflattering 
light  on  backgrounds  of  Denver  police  academy  class 


In  attempting  to  defend  the  admit- 
tance to  the  Denver  Police  Academy  of 
a controversial  recruit  with  an  acknowl- 
edged history  of  drug  use  and  thievery, 
city  officials  released  another  statistic 
in  December  that  some  found  equally 
disturbing:  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cadets  currently  in  training  had  par- 
taken of  illicit  substances,  in  practices 
ranging  from  "youthful  experimenta- 
tion" to  more  prolonged  usage. 

Under  guidelines  set  for  the  Police 
Department  by  the  city’s  Civil  Service 
Commission,  candidates  may  not  have 
used  drugs  for  one  year  prior  to  apply- 
ing to  the  department.  Of  the  34  cadets 
in  the  current  class  — including  Ellis 
"Max"  Johnson,  whose  hiring  has  been 
opposed  by  Denver  officers  of  all  ranks 


— 23  said  they  had  used  illegal  drugs 
or  misused  prescriptions.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  candidates  eligible  for  a 
forthcoming  training  session  in  March 
have  also  admitted  past  drug  use.  as 
have  61  percent  of  the  candidates  for 
next  July’s  class. 

While  many  departments  still  main- 
tain a zero-tolerance  standard  with  re- 
gard to  prior  drug  use  by  applicants, 
others  have  found  themselves  forced  to 
bend  with  the  times  and  lake  a more 
flexible  approach.  Chief  Tom  Wagoner 
of  the  Loveland.  Colo..  Police  Depart- 
ment said  that  although  he  and  his  per- 
sonnel sergeant  are  now  finding  past 
drug  use  among  applicants  to  have  de- 
clined significantly,  it  was  a different 
story  10  years  ago. 


"We  could  hardly  find  an  applicant 
who  hadn't  experimented  with  mari- 
juana, so  we  changed  our  policy  then, 
as  most  departments  did.  to  try  and  be 
a little  more  lenient  on  drug  usage,"  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  Loveland  department  will  not 
accept  anyone  who  has  used  an  illegal 
substance  within  the  past  three  years, 
or  used  or  sold  any  kind  of  illicit  drug 
that  is  still  a prosecutable  offense.  In 
Colorado,  Wagoner  said,  that  means 
three  years  if  an  applicant  has  used 
marijuana,  and  seven  years  if  the  ap- 
plicant has  sold  or  possessed  large 
amounts  of  cocaine. 

“We  look  at  it  on  a case-by-case 
basis,  but  generally  the  rules  are  that  if 
you’ve  used  drugs  more  than  20  limes. 


you  are  not  going  to  be  considered 
strongly  here,”  he  said.  The  department 
also  considers  recreational  use  of  drugs 
as  opposed  to  addiction.  All  applicants 
are  required  to  take  a polygraph  test, 
although  the  Chief  makes  the  final  de- 
cision on  new  hires. 

The  problem  has  been  particularly 
significant  for  departments  that  require 
some  college  background,  as  docs  the 
Loveland  agency.  Wagoner  sees  a pos- 
sible correlation  between  those  appli- 
cants who  attended  college  and  those 
who  admit  to  having  smoked  marijuana. 
So  docs  James  Stinchcomb.  a police 
training  and  promotions  consultant  who 
has  served  on  the  staffs  of  both  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Continued  on  Page  14 


study.  A captain  at  headquarters  sched- 
ules patrol  personnel,  while  traffic  units 
arc  scheduled  by  a lieutenant  in  the  traf- 
fic division  within  the  Community  Re- 
sponse Bureau. 

The  five  deputy  chiefs  would  take 
charge  of  major  department  bureaus, 
including  patrol,  investigations,  traffic, 
internal  affairs,  administrative  services 
and  dispatch,  Police  officials  said  the 
additional  deputy  chiefs  would  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  correcting  the  short- 
age of  effective  supervisors  noted  in  the 
study. 

"Supervision  is  a very  critical  is- 
sue," acting  Police  Chief  Deboruh  Bar- 
rows  told  The  Hartford  Courant.  "We 
will  return  to  a time  when  there  was  a 
captain  on  duty  around  the* clock." 

Although  the  study  was  completed 
in  October,  Barrows  and  City  Manager 
Saundra  Kec  Borges  said  they  would 
withhold  a public  response  to  the  re- 
port until  subcommittees  they  had  es- 
tablished had  completed  a 90-day  ex- 
amination of  the  findings.  They  said 
that  they  would  recommend  to  the  City 
Council  the  adoption  of  all  but  four  of 
the  proposed  reforms. 

Barrows,  who  has  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  rank-and-file  during  her 
eight-month  tenure,  took  control  of  the 
department  in  June  after  Police  Chief 
Joseph  F.  Croughwell  Jr.  left  on  a medi- 
cal leave.  He  underwent  open,  heart  sur- 
gery in  January.  Sgl.  Michael  Wood, 
who  heads  the  city’s  police  union,  said 
he  would  like  to  see  Barrows  remain  as 
chief  permanently. 

Croughwell  surprised  city  officials 
in  December  when  he  said  he  hoped  to 
return  to  the  job  after  his  recovery. 
Under  state  law.  if  he  can  prove  that  he 
is  fit,  the  city  must  take  him  back. 

Remarks  by  police  personnel  elic- 
ited by  the  consultant  indicated  a con- 
siderable level  of  frustration  with  the 
department  by  members  at  all  ranks. 
"There  is  a lot  of  friction  between  the 
patrol  and  PSA  components."  said  one. 
Another  remarked  on  a "big  breakdown 
in  the  chain  of  command"  with  subor- 
dinates who  do  not  like  their  assign- 
ments going  above  supervisors'  heads. 
There  were  comments  about  the  lack 
of  discipline  and  coordination  between 
units;  outdated  Standard  Operating  Pro- 
cedures; no  c-mail  or  other  automated 
modes  of  communication  between 
units,  and  too  much  specialization 

One  of  the  most  contentious  issues 
found  by  Buracker  and  his  study  team 
was  the  department’s  overtime  and  pri- 
vate-jobs practices.  Much  of  the  criti- 
cism is  directed  at  the  amount  ol  money 
earned  by  personnel  assigned  to  the 
traffic  division,  which  determines  staff- 
ing requirements  for  special  events  To 
avoid  this,  the  study  recommended  de- 
veloping a computerized  system  for 
assignment.  Automating  the  system 
will  also  supply  officials  with  more 
accurate  data  so  that  they  can  analyze 
whether  a limit  on  the  number  of  hours 
in  overtime  is  in  order. 

Barrows  was  cheered  recently  when 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Around  the  Nation  


CONNECTICUT  — A new  state  po- 
lice radio  communications  system  has 
begun  operating  in  Bridgeport,  and  is 
expected  to  be  rolled  out  statewide 
sometime  this  year.  The  $46-million 
system  will  replace  a 60-year-old  ra- 
dio system  that  did  no.  work  in  all  ar- 
eas of  the  state.  State  Police  barracks 
in  BcthanyNand  Southbury  were  ex- 
pected to  be  using  the  new  equipment 
early  this  year. 

FBI  agent  Richard  Teahan  shot  and 
killed  unarmed  fugitive  Hector  Colon 
'on  Oct.  6.  Colon,  who  was  wanted  in 
New  York  City  on  murder  charges, 
reached  repeatedly  for  his  bell  but  was 
going  for  a cell  phone  rather  than  a gun. 
Bridgeport  State's  Attorney  Jonathan 
Benedict  ruled  the  shooting  justifiable. 

Two  former  Hartford  detectives  and  an 
East  Hartford  officer  were  cleared  Dec. 
29  of  physical  abuse,  fulsc  arrest  and 
cover-up  charges  in  the  case  of  Carleton 
Smith.  25.  who  alleged  that  former 
Hartford  Del.  John  Murdock  beat  a 
murder  confession  out  of  him.  Smith 
also  said  in  a lawsuit  that  former  detec- 
tive Nicholas  Russo  conspired  to  cover 
up  the  beating  East  Hartford  Officer 
Robert  Komfeld  was  also  named  in  the 
suit  for  allegedly  turning  his  police  dog 
on  the  suspect  during  his  arrest.  A judge 
ruled  that  thercAvas  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port Smith’s  charges. 

A black  police  officer  in  Bristol  who 
sued  Police  Chief  John  DiVcnere  over 
a racial  slur  has  agreed  to  retire  early. 
Officer  Jerome  Duvis  made  the  deci- 
sion just  as  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners was  about  to  hold  a disci- 
plinary hearing  to  address  13  charges 
of  departmental  misconduct  that  had 
been  filed  aguinst  him. 

DELAWARE  — Alter  a $175,000  re- 
cruitment program,  the  slate  graduated 
1 1 minority  troopers  in  a class  of  27  in 
December.  The  stale  was  criticized  af- 
ter it  graduated  all-white  classes  in  1997 
and  early  1998. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

Shootings  involving  police  officers 
dropped  in  the  District  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Chief  Charles  Ramsey,  who  cred- 
ited a new  policy  that  encourages  of- 
ficers to  approach  suspects  with  non- 
lethal  means  of  force,  such  as  verbal 
persuasion  and  physical  control. 
Through  November,  police  shot  1 1 sus- 
pects. compared  to  32  suspects  dunng 
the  same  period  a year  earlier. 

MAINE  — Cumberland  County  Sher- 
iff Mark  Dion  has  established  a master 
correction  officer  designation,  which 
will  be  used  to  recognize  job  profi- 
ciency. educational  achievement  and 
other  skills.  Sgt.  Dennis  Picard  and 
Deputy  Steven  Butts  were  the  first  to 
earn  the  new  title.  Correction  officers 
were  thought  to  benefit  from  the  rank- 
ing by  gaining  increased  professional 
respect  and  public  recognition. 

Maine's  state  crime  lab  has  recorded  its 
first  arrest  based  on  evidence  from 
DNA  tests,  when  evidence  collected 
from  two  rape  victims  was  matched 
with  the  DNA  of  a man  convicted  of 
burglary  last  year  Officials  have  called 


on  the  Legislature  to  ensure  that  the 
crime  lab,  which  now  farms  out  3,000 
samples  to  private  labs  for  analysis,  has 
enough  resources  to  sustain  the  DNA 
program. 

Many  counties  were  not  even  close  to 
having  the  enhanced  91 1 system  active 
by  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to 
Waldo  County  Sheriff  Robert  Jones.  He 
asked  the  Legislature  to  spend  some  of 
a projected  $250-inillion  lax  surplus  to 
help  counties  implement  the  system. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  County 
police  have  admitted  they  erred  in  not 
telling  school  officials  about  a student 
who  was  charged  last  August  with  car- 
rying  a pipe  bomb.  Anthony  Lee 
Palmer,  18,  was  rearrested  nearly  four 
months  later  for  shooting  at  the 
Oakleigh  home  of  two  Loch  Raven 
High  School  teachers.  When  Palmer 
and  three  other  youths  were  arrested  in 
the  Dec.  6 shooting  incident,  school 
officials  first  learned  that  Palmer  had 
previously  been  charged  with  carrying 
the  pipe  bomb.  Police  are  required  by 
law  to  notify  school  officials  when  a 
student  is  charged  with  possessing  an 
explosive  device, 

Amy  Smith,  daughter  of  Baltimore  po- 
lice Col.  Robert  Smith,  was  suspended 
from  her  clerical  job  at  the  Police  De- 
partment after  allegedly  destroying  an 
arrest  warrant  that  charged  her  former 
boyfriend  with  stealing  a police 
officer's  gun.  An  off-duty  officer,  who 
was  not  identified,  was  robbed  of  his 
9mm.  Clock  during  an  armed  holdup 
of  a Kmart  department  store  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  One  of  the  suspects,  Howard 
Thacker  Jr.,  29,  was  charged  with  two 
counts  of  armed  robbery,  but  officers 
could  not  locate  a paper  version  of  the 
arrest  warrant.  No  administrative 
charges  had  yet  been  logged  in  the  case. 

Former  Baltimore  officer  Dorian  J. 
Martin  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
jail  on  Nov.  30  for  stealing  money  from 
a Spanish-speaking  immigrant. 

A Rockville  judge  reversed  an  earlier 
ruling  and  said  Police  Officer  Laura 
Blankman,  who  is  white,  could  gain 
custody  of  a 3-year-old  black  boy 
whose  mother  admitted  to  smothering 
an  infant  daughter  in  1992.  Blankman 
has  cared  for  the  toddler  since  he  was  3 
months  old.  The  boy  will  be  able  to 
spend  one  night  a week  with  his  mother. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Veteran 
Holyoke  Police  Officer  John  DiNapoli, 
52,  was  gunned  down  Dec.  22  by  a sus- 
pect who  fired  six  shots  into  the 
officer’s  cruiser.  The  suspect,  Eddie 
Morales,  27,  was  captured  five  days 
later  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  after  a massive 
manhunt.  DiNapoli  was  on  administra- 
tive duly  at  the  courthouse  when  a dis- 
patcher reported  a nearby  fight. 
DiNapoli  gave  chase  in  his  cruiser  af- 
ter a fleeing  suspect,  who  fired  at 
DiNapoli  as  the  officer  jumped  out  of 
his  car. 

A Lakeville  police  wiretapping  scan- 
dal has  led  to  Acting  Chief  Mark  Sorel’s 
admission  that  he  smoked  marijuana  in 
the  past  and  snorted  cocaine  17  years 
ago  when  he  was  a department  recruit. 
Town  selectmen  demoted  Lieut.  Steven 
Bavin  to  patrolman  for  his  alleged  role 
in  the  wiretapping  at  police  headquar- 
ters. 

Wareham  Police  Officer  Christopher 


Argentinis,  36.  died  Dec.  14,  three  days 
after  being  struck  by  a state  trooper’s 
vehicle  while  in  pursuit  of  a suspect. 
State  Trooper  John  Nunes  was  placed 
on  paid  administrative  leave  while  the 
tragedy  is  being  investigated.  Nunes’s 
leave  was  not  considered  a disciplin- 
ary action. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — North- 
umberland Police  Chief  H.  Lee  Rice  Jr., 
40.  resigned  Dec.  8 amid  an  investiga- 
tion into  an  alleged  shooting  at  a Fish 
and  Game  deer  decoy  on  Nov.  1 4.  Rice 
had  been  placed  on  a paid  suspension 
after  his  former  brother-in-law,  Steven 
Young,  allegedly  shot  at  the  decoy  on 
Nov.  14.  Rice  was  driving  their  vehicle, 
and  was  not  charged  in  the  incident,  but 
Young  was  chaiged  with  several  viola- 
tions. 

A matching  grant  of  $53,000  in  federal 
funds  will  be  available  for  police  to 
purchase  bulletproof  vests.  Eleven 
communities  and  one  county  were  ex- 
pected to  share  in  the  funds. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A Morris  County 
grand  jury  decided  not  to  indict  four 
officers  who  fired  25  shots  into  a car  in 
June  1998  and  killed  an  unarmed  man 
after  a chase  on  Interstate  80.  State 
Troopers  Robert  Parry  and  Eliecer 
Ayala,  along  with  Parsippany-Troy 
Hills  officer  Michael  Doyle  and 
Denville  officer  William  Underwood, 
fired  shots  in  the  incident.  The  suspect. 
31 -year-old  Lamont  Crew,  was  black, 
sparking  renewed  accusations  that  ex- 
cessive force  was  used  by  police  against 
a minority  driver  on  New  Jersey's  high- 
ways. 

NEW  YORK  — The  state  Court  of 
Appeals  has  struck  down  as  unconsti- 
tutional a New  York  City  police  pro- 
gram in  which  plainclothes  officers  in 
unmarked  cars  slopped  taxis  in  high- 
crime  neighborhoods  at  night  to  con- 
firm the  safety  of  drivers.  Critics  of  the 
progr  .m  claimed  it  was  a pretext  to 
check  passengers  for  drugs.  In  two 
cases,  people  stopped  by  police  were 
found  in  possession  of  crack.  The  Taxi- 
Livery  Task  Force  was  formed  in  1993 
after  a surge  of  crimes  against  cab  driv- 
ers. 

New  York  City  police  officer  Stephen 
Buscarino,  35.  pleaded  guilty  Dec.  16 
to  accepting  bribes  for  allowing  a 
brothel  to  operate  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan. Buscarino  was  one  of  four  officers 
indicted  on  charges  relating  to  the 
brothel,  which  has  since  closed.  Offic- 
ers allegedly  received  jewelry,  airline 
tickets,  cash  and  other  favors  over  a 1 5- 
ycar  span.  The  three  other  officers  also 
pleaded  guilty  to  similar  churges. 

A Staten  Island  jury  has  convicted 
Shatiek  Johnson,  18,  in  the  July  1998 
murder  of  Police  Officer  Gerard  Carter. 
Witnesses  said  Johnson  fired  a shot  into 
a police  van  and  hit  Carter  in  the  head. 
Johnson  faces  25  years  to  life  in  prison. 

Lawrence  Hayes,  a 48-year-old  former 
Black  Panther  who  was  convicted  in  the 
1971  killing  of  a New  York  City  police 
officer  during  a robbery,  was  again  set 
free  on  parole  on  Dec.  8 Hayes  had 
previously  been  on  parole  for  seven 
years,  but  was  sent  back  to  prison  in 
April  1998  after  he  missed  meetings 
with  his  parole  officer.  The  convict  was 
originally  sentenced  to  death  in  the  kill- 
ing of  Officer  Kenneth  Nugent,  but  that 
sentence  was  later  reduced  to  20  years 


to  life  after  the  state’s  death  penalty  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Gary  Johnson,  25,  became  the  second 
man  convicted  in  the  1996  killing  of 
Officer  Charles  Davis,  who  was  work- 
ing as  a security  guard  at  an  East 
Elmhurst  check-cashing  store  when 
Johnson  and  George  Davis  Bell,  along 
with  other  suspects,  shot  and  killed  the 
officer  and  a clerk.  Others  are  still 
awaiting  trial. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Homestead  Po- 
lice Officer  Frank  Snyder.  50,  claims 
his  ,45-cal.  semiautomatic  handgun 
went  off  accidentally  when  Gilbert 
Carswell,  39,  lunged  at  him  and 
slammed  into  his  chest.  The  blast  killed 
the  unarmed  Carswell,  who  had  been 
lingering  outside  the  home  of  his  es- 
tranged wife,  Tonya  Mitchell.  Carswell 
was  chased  by  as  many  as  six  officers 
before  he  rushed  at  Snyder.  The 
NAACP  said  it  would  seek  an  investi- 
gation into  that  death  and  the  death  of 
unarmed  William  Stanley,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  by  police  after  a Nov. 
21  chase.  Both  suspects  were  black. 

Hate  crimes  are  on  the  decline  in  the 
state,  according  to  the  Human  Relations 
Commission.  There  were  1,250  hale 
crimes  between  1993  and  1998,  a total 
16  percent  lower  than  that  for  the  prior 
five  years.  The  number  of  youths  re- 
sponsible for  those  crimes,  however, 
was  said  to  be  on  the  rise. 
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ARKANSAS  — Latosha  Curley,  a 
former  El  Dorado  police  employee,  has 
filed  a federal  lawsuit  claiming  that  her 
constitutional  rights  were  violated  when 
she  was  fired  for  having  sex  with  a ser- 
geant who  was  training  her.  She  admit- 
ted to  having  sex  with  and  getting  preg- 
nant by  Sgt.  Bruce  Green,  but  says  it 
was  unfair  that  she  was  fired  while  he 
was  not. 

A new  Web  site  will  help  the  state 
prison  system  publish  pictures  of  escap- 
ees after  they  break  out,  according  to 
Mary  Lou  Sampson,  who  handles  in- 
formational systems.  The  Internet  site 
will  also  publish  information  about  pris- 
oners’ offenses  and  possible  parole 
dates. 

The  Arkansas  State  Police  have  been 
getting  help  with  child-abuse  cases 
from  civilian  investigators  in  the  state 
Family  Protection  Unit.  The  coopera- 
tive effort  was  mandated  after  investi- 
gators had  trouble  closing  investiga- 
tions due  to  a manpower  shortage.  Un- 
der a 1992  law,  at  least  80  percent  of 
cases  involving  abused  children  must 
be  closed  within  30  days.  In  Septem- 
ber. the  unit  closed  57  percent  of  its 
cases,  up  from  37  percent  the  previous 
month.  More  than  48  new  investigators 
have  been  hired  to  assist  in  the  effort. 

FLORIDA  — Gainesville  serial  killer 
Danny  Rolling  may  not  keep  $15,000 
he  earned  from  a four-part  tabloid  tcll- 
all  series,  a judge  ruled  on  Dec.  1.  The 
money  must  go  the  victims,  the  court 
ruled,  and  Rolling’s  agent,  Sandra  Lon- 
don. must  forfeit  her  proceeds  as  well. 
The  brutal  1990  killings  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  campus  were  some 


of  the  most  horrifying  on  record  in  the 
state.  Rolling  raped  and  decapitated 
Christa  Hoyt,  and  slashed  to  death  the 
other  four  victims. 

GEORGIA  — Three  DeKalb  County 
police  officers  were  suspended  without 
pay  in  November  after  one  of  them 
cashed  a counterfeit  $100  bill  at  the 
Peach  State  Credit  Union  in  Decatur. 
The  officers,  who  were  identified  as 
Robert  Pitts,  Curtis  Laroche  and  Jef- 
frey Dankewich,  allegedly  found  a wad 
of  money  stashed  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
former  interview  room.  The  three  men 
had  been  temporarily  assigned  to  work 
as  carpenters  on  the  renovation  of  the 
department's  former  detective  division. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  the  officers 
believed  the  money  was  real. 

Approximately  31  bulletproof  vests 
destined  for  a downtown  precinct  in 
Atlanta  went  missing  in  action  last 
November.  They  had  been  shipped 
from  Florida  on  Oct.  31  and  made  it  to 
an  Atlanta  Transportation  truck,  but  the 
driver  found  nobody  at  the  precinct  on 
Nov.  1 when  he  made  the  delivery. 
Some  vests  were  apparently  stolen  from 
the  truck  later  that  day. 

LOUISIANA  — Former  New  Orleans 
officer  Shelita  Butler,  31,  has  admitted 
to  demanding  and  accepting  $1,150 
from  a business  owner  in  exchange  for 
providing  details  about  a marijuana  in- 
vestigation. Butler  could  face  20  years 
in  prison. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A judge  has 
ordered  Wilkesboro  resident  Rebecca 
Escobar  to  wear  a sign  once  a month  in 
public  proclaiming  herself  a drunken 
driver  who  has  taken  a life.  The  sign 
was  ordered  in  addition  to  90  days  in 
jail  on  a count  of  felony  death  by  ve- 
hicle. Judge  Todd  Burke  said  Escobar 
must  wear  the  sign  once  a month  for 
the  first  year  of  her  three-year  proba- 
tion. 

Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  Police  Chief 
Roy  Taylor  was  fired  Nov.  29  after  he 
decided  not  to  punish  an  officer  who 
stole  $100  in  cash  from  an  evidence 
room.  Business  manager  Manly  Fishel 
was  demoted  in  connection  with  the 
theft,  which  had  reportedly  taken  place 
several  months  earlier.  The  officer  who 
stole  the  cash  was  not  identified. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  state 
Supreme  Court  has  reversed  the  death 
penalty  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Paul 
Hudgins,  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  1993  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  Ander- 
son County  sheriff’s  deputy  Christo- 
pher Taylor.  The  officer  was  shot  in  the 
face  in  1992  after  he  pulled  over  a sto- 
len truck  with  Hudgins  and  another  man 
inside.  The  Dec.  6 ruling  stated  that 
Hudgins,  who  was  17  at  the  time  of  his 
trial,  had  been  given  poor  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

TENNESSEE  — Whileville's  entire 
police  force  resigned  in  protest  after 
Mayor  James  Bellar  fired  two  officers 
who  smashed  a patrol  car  during  a bur- 
glary call.  The  Hardeman  County 
Sheriff’s  office  took  over  patrolling  the 
town  after  Chief  Billy  Henson  and  six 
officers  quit. 

John  Robinson  became  the  second 
Memphis  officer  to  die  during  a police 
pursuit  in  the  final  months  of  1999 
when  he  crashed  his  cruiser  while  chas- 
ing two  robbery  suspects  on  Dec.  1. 
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Robinson,  39,  was  in  pursuit  of  suspects 
Chico  McCracken.  24,  and  William 
Wilson,  28,  who  were  in  custody  and 
could  face  murder  charges.  The  two  had 
allegedly  robbed  a topless  club  at  gun- 
point and  fled  in  a blue  1995  Mazda. 
During  the  chase,  Robinson’s  cruiser 
went  out  of  control  when  the  suspects 
suddenly  slammed  on  their  brakes. 

Germantown  Police  Chief  Jim  Fortune 
was  fired  Dec.  13  for  being  away  from 
his  duties  for  six  months  after  his  heart 
bypass  surgery  last  June.  He  was  also 
denied  long-term  disability  benefits. 
Fortune's  26-month  tenure  as  chief  had 
been  a stormy  one  apart  from  his  health 
issues,  with  continuous  upheaval  caus- 
ing the  departure  of  nearly  one-third  of 
the  force.  A group  of  female  officers 
threatened  to  file  a federal  sexual  dis- 
crimination lawsuit  against  the  depart- 
ment in  February  1999,  and  several  re- 
lated issues  are  still  pending. 

VIRGINIA  — A law  that  allows  au- 
thorities to  commit  violent  sex  offend- 
ers to  a mental  hospital  following  their 
release  from  prison  may  be  unconstitu- 
tional, according  to  the  Virginia  Crime 
Commission.  The  law,  which  was 
passed  last  year  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. may  violate  the  constitution’s 
double  jeopardy  clause. 

An  aggressive  recruitment  campaign  in 
Alexandria  led  to  160  applications  last 
year  from  women  hoping  to  become 
police  officers.  The  number  is  twice  the 
number  of  applications  received  the 
year  before. 


ILLINOIS  — East  St.  Louis  was  able 
to  continue  police  and  other  emergency 
services  past  Jan.  1,  after  a state  panel 
approved  a $ 1 9.94-million  city  budget. 
The  city  budget  has  been  under  stale 
oversight  since  1991. 

An  X-ray  body  scanner  will  be  used  by 
U.S.  Customs  for  body  searches  at 
O’Hare  International  Airport.  The  unit 
was  unveiled  in  response  to  complaints 
that  minority  travelers  were  being  un- 
fairly targeted  for  searches.  The 
$125,000  scanner,  which  is  part  of  a 
broader  program  to  make  Customs  of- 
ficials more  sensitive  to  search  proce- 
dures, allows  searches  without  requir- 
ing officials  to  pat  down  or  strip-search 
suspects. 

INDIANA  — The  FBI  is  investigating 
the  Nov.  17  killing  of  19-year-old 
Sasezley  Richardson,  who  is  black,  by 
two  white  teenagers  suspected  of 
scheming  to  become  members  of  a 
white  supremacist  prison  gang.  Jason 
Powell.  19,  and  Alex  Wiimer,  18.  were 
charged  with  murder  in  the  Elkhart 
shooting.  Powell,  the  alleged  gunman, 
was  reportedly  seeking  admission  into 
the  Aryan  Brotherhood,  an  extremist 
group. 

KENTUCKY  — A new  fingerprint 
scanner  will  aid  slate  police  in  search- 
ing the  criminal  records  of  suspects. 
The  system,  which  was  funded  by  $6 
million  earmarked  by  Gov.  Mel  Patton 
and  uses  80  scanners  at  jails  and  pris- 
ons across  the  slate,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  It  allows 
searches  of  the  state  data  base,  return- 


ing matches  in  as  little  as  five  minutes. 

MICHIGAN  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  filed  suit  seeking 
to  overturn  an  East  Lansing  police 
policy  of  arresting  people  who  refuse 
to  show  identification  upon  demand. 
The  lawsuit  seeks  damages  in  the  1997 
arrest  of  Benjamin  Risbridger. 

Judges  in  the  60th  District  will  be  able 
to  arraign  suspects  via  closed  circuit 
television,  after  county  commissioners 
approved  a $100,000  video  system.  The 
Muskegon  Chronicle  reported  that  the 
purchase  was  made  to  improve  safely 
in  the  county  building  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  shackled  prisoners  to  be 
present. 

An  extremely  violent,  27-year-old  man 
suspected  of  raping  at  least  three  De- 
troit schoolgirls  was  arrested  Dec.  7 and 
was  cooperating  with  investigators.  The 
suspect,  whose  name  was  not  released, 
may  be  linked  to  the  assaults  of  six  other 
young  girls  and  three  women  in  recent 
months.  Altogether,  eight  schoolgirls 
were  sexually  assaulted  while  walking 
to  or  from  Detroit  schools  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  1999. 

Nathaniel  Abraham,  the  13-year-old 
boy  convicted  in  the  slaying  of  Ronnie 
Greene  Jr.  of  Pontiac,  will  not  face 
criminal  charges  regarding  alleged  sex 
acts  with  another  13-year-old  boy  at  a 
juvenile  detention  center. 

Off-duty  Birmingham  police  officer 
Anthony  Serio,  a 14-year  veteran,  was 
arrested  Dec.  4 on  suspicion  of  drunken 
driving  after  he  crashed  a police  truck 
into  an  oncoming  car  in  Washington 
Township.  Serio,  39.  was  said  to  be 
making  a beer  run  for  a party  he  was 
attending,  but  missed  a curve  in  the 
road.  His  blood-alcohol  level  was  later 
found  to  be  0. 16  percent. 

Despite  a stable  homicide  rate  of  about 
430  for  1999,  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  unable  to  solve  more 
than  half  of  those  murders.  As  of  mid- 
December,  only  around  200  cases  had 
been  solved.  Chief  Benny  Napoleon 
said  that  lack  of  training  of  new  homi- 
cide detectives,  along  with  a lack  of 
resources,  contributed  to  the  low  clear- 
ance rate. 

Detroit  Police  Officer  Jose  Hardrick,  a 
driver  for  former  Detroit  police  chief 
Isaiah  McKinnon,  will  face  charges  that 
he  used  his  relationship  with  the  chief 
to  cheat  on  a promotional  exam  to  ser- 
geant. Hardrick,  36,  scored  surprisingly 
high  on  the  April  1997  exam,  and  later 
told  investigators  that  he  saw  about  a 
quarter  of  the  questions  before  the  test. 
The  test  was  later  thrown  out  after  sev- 
eral officers  achieved  unusually  high 
marks. 

Sterling  Heights  Police  Chief  Thomas 
Derocha,  who  was  suspended  with  pay 
Dec.  14,  was  sued  in  late  December  by 
a former  secretary  who  said  she  was 
harassed  by  the  chief.  Sharon  Oresky 
claimed  she  was  belittled  and  degraded 
by  Derocha.  and  seeks  $1  million  in 
damages.  Derocha  was  suspended  af- 
ter a review  found  that  he  acted  disre- 
spectfully toward  a superior,  falsified 
statements  and  violated  city  rules. 

OHIO  — For  the  third  time  in  recent 
months,  a man  has  posed  as  a police 
officer,  slopping  women  for  speeding 
in  Monroe  and  Middletown.  The  latest 


incident  occurred  on  Nov.  14.  when  a 
thin,  clean-shaven  man  flashed  a red 
light  on  his  dashboard  and  stopped  a 
woman  driving  on  Ohio  Route  4.  The 
woman  suspected  he  was  an  impostor 
and  did  not  respond  when  she  was  or- 
dered from  the  car,  When  the  man  at- 
tempted to  open  her  door,  she  drove 
away.  In  an  earlier  incident,  a man 
stopped  a Cincinnati  woman,  told  her 
she  was  speeding  and  ordered  her  to 
slow  down,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
harm  her. 

Gov.  Bob  Taft  signed  into  law  a bill  that 
adds  extra  fines  or  more  jail  time  for 
those  who  attack  a person  while  a child 
is  watching  or  listening.  The  law.  which 
was  aimed  at  domestic  violence  offend- 
ers, could  apply  to  any  assault  wit- 
nessed by  a child. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — State  police 
have  secured  a federal  grant  worth  $1.8 
million  for  a high-tech  fingerprint  iden- 
tification system,  but  still  need 
$600,000  in  matching  funds.  The  sys- 
tem is  intended  to  link  West  Virginia's 
data  base  to  the  FBI's  identification 
system  based  in  Clarksburg. 

The  state  could  lose  $3  million  in  fed- 
eral highway  funds  if  it  does  not  revise 
its  drunken  driving  laws  to  comport 
with  federal  guidelines.  Legislators 
would  have  to  drop  the  blood-alcohol 
level  for  a DUI  offense  to  0.08  percent 
from  its  current  0.10  percent.  Other 
necessary  changes  would  involve  the 
state’s  open-container,  anti-consump- 
tion and  repeat-offender  laws,  which  do 
not  meet  new  federal  standards. 


IOWA  — Ames  had  the  lowest  violent 
c.ime  rate  in  the  state  in  1998,  with  22 
crimes  per  1. 000 people  Council  Bluffs 
had  the  highest  rate,  at  99  crimes  per 
1.000. 

KANSAS  — At  least  24  deputies  in  the 
Shawnee  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
have  retired  since  December  1996.  The 
large  number  of  retirees  has  been  linked 
to  low  morale  over  an  investigation  into 
missing  drug  evidence. 

Five  17-year-old  Altamonl  teenagers 
planned  to  shoot  administrators,  teach- 
ers and  a student  at  Labette  County 
High  School,  according  to  police.  The 
students  were  arrested  Dec.  18  after 
they  tried  to  recruit  other  students  in 
the  plot.  At  least  39  weapons  were 
seized  from  the  boys'  homes. 

MINNESOTA  — A man  and  woman 
in  their  early  30s  were  arrested  Dec.  6 
after  a fire  swept  through  an  alleged 
methamphelamine  lab  in  St.  Paul.  Po- 
lice said  the  fire  gutted  the  second-floor 
apartment  where  the  couple  lived  The 
fire  came  less  than  a month  after  Min- 
neapolis police  discovered  a large  meth 
lab  on  West  Lake  Street,  and  also  fol- 
lows a July  explosion  at  a similar  lab 
in  north  Minneapolis. 

The  cocaine  conviction  of  former  Mon- 
roe police  officer  Euckle  Hunter  has 
been  overturned  by  a federal  appeals 
court,  freeing  the  former  officer  from 
prison.  Hunter  was  convicted  in  1998 
after  becoming  inadvertently  involved 


in  an  undercover  drug  case.  But  a three- 
judge  panel  threw  out  his  conviction  - 
and  78-month  prison  sentence. 

The  Minnesota  Crime  Victims  Om- 
budsman Office  has  faulted  the  Min- 
neapolis police  over  what  it  calls  a 
botched  sexual  assault  case.  The  1998 
case  involved  two  Minneapolis  offic- 
ers who  responded  to  a call  for  help  and 
discovered  a 14-year-old  girl  in  un 
apartment  with  10  men.  The  officers  let 
most  of  the  men  go  without  taking  their 
names,  and  the  department  continued 
to  deny  wrongdoing  after  the  incident. 
Two  men  were  convicted  in  the  assault, 
but  the  ombudsman’s  office  found  that 
the  department  missed  10  “red  flags" 
and  recommended  training  for  the  po- 
lice in  victim  sensitivity. 

A 42-year-old  man  pointing  a realistic- 
looking  toy  gun  at  Minneapolis  police 
was  shot  and  killed  Dec.  8.  Officers 
repeatedly  told  him  to  drop  the  gun,  and 
fired  when  an  unsuspecting  bicyclist 
approached  the  scene.  The  names  of 
those  involved  in  the  shooting  were  not 
available. 


Duluth  resident  Donald  R.  Herold,  65. 
was  shot  and  killed  by  police  on  Dec. 

1 3 after  he  cut  his  wife  with  a knife  and 
refused  to  drop  the  weapon.  It  was  the 
sixth  fatal  shooting  by  police  in  Min- 
nesota in  1999. 

NEBRASKA  — Wade  Leeper  has 
been  charged  with  motor  vehicle  ho- 
micide in  the  deuth  of  Gordon  Police 
Officer  Greg  Hollowuy,  36.  Holloway 
was  responding  to  an  accident  in  late 
November  when  his  cruiser  collided 
with  Leeper’s  oncoming  vehicle. 
Leeper  was  allegedly  driving  under  the 
influence. 

Omaha  officer  Peter  Nordlund,  who 
was  wounded  in  a Januury  1999 
shootout  when  a bullet  entered  lus  body 
below  a bulletproof  vest,  has  sued  the 
maker  of  the  vest.  Protective  Products 
International.  The  $3-million  suit 
claims  the  vest  was  designed  to  protect 
his  abdomen,  but  fuiled  to  do  so. 

A bag  of  bones  found  Dec.  3 during 
excavation  of  Omaha's  historic 


Chief  of  Police 

Salt  Lake  City  is  seeking  a Chief  of  Police  to  command  a dynamic 
police  force  of  420  sworn  officers  and  200  support  personnel 

Salt  Lake  City  is  situated  between  two  beautiful  mountain  ranges 
The  world's  largest  inland  sea,  “The  Great  Salt  Lake,"  borders  the 
city  on  the  northwest  The  downtown  skyline  continues  to  change 
as  Utah’s  economy  experiences  strong  growth  Ranked  one  of  the 
best  environments  for  business,  the  Salt  Lake  area  has  among  the 
highest  concentrations  of  biomedical,  high  technology,  and  soltware 
firms  Salt  Lake  is  a city  of  vitality.  It  is  a montage  of  modern  high- 
rise  commercial  centers,  historic  sites  and  classic  buildings  with 
first-class  accommodations  and  fine  dining  establishments 
Numerous  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  surround  the  city  It 
is  the  2002  Olympic  Host  City. 

We  are  seeking  a Police  Chief  with  the  following  criteria 

• Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  with  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Police  Science,  Law  Enforcement  or  related 
field,  AND.  ten  (10)  years  progressively  responsible  experience  in 
law  enforcement  (experience  and  education  may  substitute  for 
each  other)  Must  have  three  (3)  years  in  responsible  command 
position  in  a law  enforcement  agency 

• Demonstrated  leadership  and  a proven  track  record  in  cultivating 
and  maintaining  effective  working  relationships  with  elected 
officials,  department  heads,  employees  and  employee 
associations  in  an  urban  environment 

• Sensitivity  to  the  diverse  population  (173,000)  of  Salt  Lake, 
including  cultural  diversity,  and  a variety  of  ethnic/ractal  issues, 
religious,  social  and  other  interests 

• Knowledge  of  organizational  structure,  laws,  ordinances,  policies 
and  procedures  of  police  administration,  and  management 

• Demonstrated  interest  in  public  safely  administration  through 
association  with  professional  societies,  post  graduate  education, 
specialized  retraining  programs  or  seminars,  and  ability  to  plan 
public  safety  activities  for  five  to  seven  years  in  the  future 

• Demonstrated  commitment  to  community  oriented  policing 

Salary  negotiable,  depending  on  qualifications  Range  $73,464  - 
$104,940 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply  by  April  5,  2000.  Submit 
resumes  to  Salt  Lake  City  Human  Resources,  451  South  State. 
Suite  115,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111.  Fax  801-535-6614  Salt 
Lake  City  is  committed  to  equal  opportunity  employment 
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Around  the  Nation 


Blackstone  Hold  was  sent  lo  police, 
who  forwarded  ihe  bones  lo  Ihc  Ne- 
braska Slate  Patrol  Crime  Laboratory 
for  analysis. 

Half  of  the  36  homicides  in  Omaha  last 
year  remained  unsolved  as  of  mid-De- 
ccmber.  No  arrests  had  been  made  in 
four  cases  in  which  seven  people  died, 
but  police  said  Omaha's  13  homicide 
detectives  would  be  assisted  by  several 
detectives  from  the  robbery  unit  and  the 
child  victim  unit. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Violent  crime 
was  up  statewide  in  1998,  despite  a 3.4- 
pcrcent  drop  in  the  overall  crime  rate. 
Violent  offenses  were  up  3.1  percent 
over  1997 


ARIZONA  — In  the  wake  of  rampant 
road  rage  around  Phoenix,  officials 
there  are  seeking  prison  sentences  for 
anyone  who  flashes  or  uses  a gun  on  a 
roadway  in  the  area.  Current  laws  al- 
low for  citations  in  incidents  involving 
risky  driving.  Phoenix  ranked  third  in 
the  nation  last  year  for  dangerous  driv- 
ing incidents. 

A law  in  Maricopa  and  Pima  counties 
that  made  it  a crime  for  juveniles  to 
possess  firearms  in  public  has  been 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  stale  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  court  said  that  the  state 
constitution  prohibits  laws  that  do  not 
rationally  apply  to  entire  classes  of 
people. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  The  Tuc- 
son Citizen  will  no  longer  allow  indi- 
viduals to  sell  guns  through  classified 
advertisements  in  their  papers.  News- 
paper executives  expressed  fears  that 
buyers  were  circumventing  background 
checks.  Registered  gun  dealers  will  still 
be  able  to  place  ads. 

A federal  court  dismissed  a racial  pro- 
filing suit  against  the  U.S.  Border  Pa- 
trol that  accused  the  agency  of  target- 
ing Hispanic  drivers  in  southern  Ari- 
zona. The  Dec.  2 1 decision  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  noted 
that  two  named  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  had 
been  stopped  only  once  each  by  the 
Border  Patrol  in  10  years. 

A cyber-crime  law  proposed  by  Attor- 
ney General  Janet  Napolitano  would 
make  it  a crime  to  send  computer  vi- 
ruses. and  would  criminalize  other  on- 
line offenses.  The  proposal  would  also 
increase  penalties  for  some  related 
criminal  offenses. 

COLORADO  — The  death  of  Ismael 
Mena,  45,  during  a Sept.  29  raid  by 
Denver  SWAT  officers  has  led  to  a 
change  in  policy  on  no-knock  search 
warrants.  Mena  was  shot  eight  limes 
when  officers  found  him  in  a shooting 
stance,  pointing  a gun  at  them  and  re- 
fusing to  lower  it.  His  son  said  Mena 
was  protecting  himself  against  intrud- 
ers. Under  the  new  policy  adopted  in 
December,  a police  supervisor  must 
approve  all  requests  for  search  warrants 
written  by  street  officers. 

Some  200  illegal  gun  sales  every  month 
are  being  prevented  by  the  stale's  crimi- 


nal background  check  for  would-be 
purchasers,  according  to  the  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Officials  said 
they  have  stopped  819  illegal  sales 
since  August  of  last  year,  when  Gov. 
Bill  Owens  reinstated  the  program. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  will  be  adding  forces  in 
Alamosa,  Brush,  Carbondalc,  Craig  and 
Durango,  with  each  office  staffed  by 
two  or  three  special  agents  and  one  to 
three  detention  officers.  Some  52  addi- 
tional agents  and  officers  were  selected 
from  14,000  applicants  for  rural-based 
agent  posts.  Colorado  has  become  a 
popular  pipeline  for  drug  traffickers, 
due  to  aggressive  intervention  efforts 
in  other  slulcs. 

Thornton  police  shot  and  killed  a sus- 
pect in  the  slaying  of  Lakewood  Police 
Agent  Kris  DeRoehn.  The  suspect. 
Danny  Raymond  Lopez  111,  28,  was 
fatally  shot  after  police  chased  him 
through  a residential  neighborhood  on 
Nov.  17,  cornering  him  in  a dead  end 
as  he  tried  to  run  them  down  with  a sto- 
len unmarked  police  car.  Lopez  was 
wanted  in  the  Oct.  31  shooting  of 
DeRoehn,  in  which  Lopez  allegedly 
shot  the  agent  during  questioning  about 
a stolen  car. 

Chuck  Childs,  an  alleged  bomb-maker, 
was  arrested  Dec.  29  on  charges  that 
he  turned  his  house  in  Aurora  into  a 
bomb  factory.  Childs,  46,  allegedly  sold 
the  explosive  devices  at  the  Tanner  Gun 
Show,  the  same  show  where  four  guns 
used  in  the  Columbine  High  School 
shootings  were  purchased.  At  the  show, 
Childs  sold  an  undercover  ATF  agent 
$200  worth  of  bombs,  and  later  brought 
the  agent  to  his  home. 

NEW  [MEXICO  — Citing  disagree- 
ment with  Gov.  Gary  Johnson’s  drug- 
policy  decisions,  Public  Safety  Secre- 
tary Darren  White  resigned  on  Nov.  16. 
White,  who  oversees  the  State  Police, 
said  Johnson's  public  support  of  drug 
legalization  was  inconsistent  with  his 
own  views  on  drug  policy.  In  a related 
development.  Gov.  Johnson  met  for  the 
first  time  with  members  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Advisory  Council  on  Dec. 

8 to  discuss  his  support  of  drug  legal- 
ization. Johnson  said  he  did  not  believe 
there  had  been  adequate  communica- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Under  un  agreement  with  Charles  and 
Valerie  Diker,  who  threatened  to  sue  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe  over  a drunken  driving 
arrest,  video  cameras  will  be  installed 
in  all  city  patrol  cars.  The  $500,000 
purchase  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
apology  to  the  Dikers.  Charles  Diker 
was  charged  with  DU1  even  though  his 
blood-alcohol  level  was  under  the  le- 
gal limit. 

The  killing  of  State  Police  Officer  Rob- 
ert Rosenbloom  28  years  ago  might  re- 
ceive further  investigation  after  a tele- 
vision station  interviewed  two  of  the 
suspects  in  Havana,  where  they  have 
lived  since  hijacking  a plane  from  Al- 
buquerque following  the  murder. 
Rosenbloom  was  shot  and  killed  in 
197 1 when  he  stopped  a car  filled  with 
weapons,  explosives  and  ammunition. 

TEXAS  — The  Hams  Methodist  H- 
E-B  hospital  in  Bedford  became  the 
largest  hospital  in  northeast  Tarrant 
County  to  discontinue  exams  of  rape 
victims  after  a decision  in  late  Novem- 
ber. Rape  victims  in  the  area  must  now 


be  sent  to  Forth  Worth  or  Arlington  for 
examination  and  treatment.  Police  said 
the  number  of  sexual  assaults  was  so 
low  that  the  hospital’s  decision  would 
not  have  a big  impact. 

Dallas  Police  Senior  CpI.  Artie  Chris- 
tian, 53.  was  arrested  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  his  DeSoto  home  and  accused 
of  choking  his  1 8-year-old  daughter  and 
hitting  his  wife. 

A North  Richland  Hills  police  officer 
shot  and  killed  a 25-year-old  man  who 
allegedly  refused  to  drop  his  weapon 
during  the  execution  of  a search  war- 
rant on  Dec.  1 5.  Troy  James  Davis  was 
killed  when  police  responded  to  an 
informant’s  tip  that  drugs  were  in 
Davis's  home.  Officer  Allen  Hill,  who 
fired  two  rounds  into  Davis's  upper 
torso,  was  placed  on  routine  paid  ad- 
ministrative leave. 

An  internal  investigation  has  cleared 
Plano  Police  Officer  Michael  Stom,  27. 
of  charges  that  he  used  undue  force 
during  an  arrest  last  Sept.  1.  Stom  had 
visited  the  residence  of  Marjorie 
Willich  to  investigate  a missing  child 
report  early  that  day,  then  returned  to 
take  Willich  into  custody  on  an  out- 
standing traffic  warrant.  The  officer  said 
he  used  pepper  spray  lo  try  and  subdue 
the  29-ycar-old  woman. 

UTAH  — A West  Jordan  sixth-grader 
who  had  been  taunted  by  classmates 
was  suspended  from  school  after  he  al- 
legedly prepared  a list  of  twelve  people 
to  kill.  The  unidentified  boy  had  appar- 
ently had  dog  manure  thrown  in  his 
face,  among  other  insults.  Police  de- 
clined to  file  charges  in  the  case. 


CALIFORNIA  — As  assault  rifles 
were  about  lo  become  illegal  on  Jan.  1 , 
more  than  600  of  the  weapons  were 
turned  in  statewide  as  part  of  a $14- 
million  buyback  program  sponsored  by 
the  state  Department  of  Justice,  but 
some  say  that  number  was  too  low  to 
make  a difference.  Law  enforcement 
officials  said  that  as  the  state’s  assault 
rifle  ban  went  into  effect,  last-minute 
purchases  of  such  weapons  actually 
meant  there  could  be  more  of  them  on 
the  streets. 

Orange  County  Sheriff  Mike  Corona 
has  made  good  on  his  campaign  prom- 
ise to  ease  restrictions  on  concealed 
weapons  permits,  raising  the  number  of 
permits  issued  last  year  to  more  than 
480,  from  308  issued  in  1998.  Some 
police  officials  have  criticized  Carona. 
noting  that  the  number  of  concealed 
weapons  on  the  streets  was  bound  to 
climb.  Even  with  the  eased  restrictions, 
San  Bernardino  County  still  has  more 
license  holders  than  Orange  County, 
with  about  2,200  license  holders  and 
around  half  of  Orange  County’s  popu- 
lation. 

Gary  S.  Whitfield,  a 32-year-old  Bor- 
der Patrol  agent  who  shot  at  a raft  car- 
rying three  illegal  immigrants  across  the 
All-American  Canal,  has  agreed  to  re- 
sign so  that  he  will  not  face  criminal 
prosecution.  Whitfield  allegedly  fired 
a pellet  gun  at  the  raft  in  order  to  sink  it 


on  May  14.  and  then  threw  the  gun  in 
the  New  River  to  cover  up  the  deed. 

A federal  report  states  that  the  Los 
Angeles  region  remains  a gateway  for 
methamphetamine.  cocaine  and  other 
drugs,  despite  the  progress  authorities 
have  made  in  knocking  out  80  drug  traf- 
ficking organizations.  The  report  from 
the  White  House  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  said  that  roughly 
70  percent  of  the  illegal  narcotics  en- 
tering the  U.S.  through  the  Mexican 
border  end  up  in  Southern  California. 
Nonetheless,  the  region’s  high-intensity 
anti-narcotics  program  was  named  the 
outstanding  program  in  the  nation,  rec- 
ognizing a series  of  busts  last  year  that 
generated  1 8 arrests  and  the  seizure  of 
more  than  $3  million  in  heroin. 

Despite  weekly  protests  and  a federal 
civil  rights  investigation,  two 
Claremont  police  officers  who  were 
involved  in  the  controversial  shooting 
of  a black  man  last  January  were  re- 
cently city  employees  of  the  year  by 
the  Claremont  city  manager.  Officers 
Hany  Hanna  and  Kent  Jacks  opened  fire 
on  18-year-old  Irvin  Landrum  Jr.  dur- 
ing a traffic  stop  after  he  allegedly  fired 
a gun  at  them.  A sheriff's  investigation 
found  that  Landrum's  gun  was  never 
fired,  however,  and  that  there  were  no 
fingerprints  on  the  weapon.  The  gun 
was  also  discovered  to  have  been  pre- 
viously owned  by  a police  chief  in  a 
nearby  town. 

Ronald  Davey,  52.  pleaded  no  contest 
Dec.  6 to  charges  of  involuntary  man- 
slaughter in  the  1997  death  of  Glendale 
Police  Officer  Charles  Lazzaretto. 
Davey  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
probation.  Lazzaretio  and  a partner  had 
gone  to  a pornography  warehouse 
where  Davey  worked  in  search  of  a 
domestic  abuse  suspect,  Israel 
Gonzalez,  who  also  worked  there. 
When  Lazzaretto  asked  Davey  if  any- 
one else  was  present,  he  said  no.  As  the 
officer  walked  through  the  warehouse. 
Gonzalez  opened  fire  on  him  before 
shooting  himself. 

Santa  Cruz  sheriff’s  Sgt.  Joe  Heartsner 
will  get  his  job  back,  after  being  fired 
for  setting  off  confiscated  fireworks 
during  a Fourth  of  July  party  attended 
by  40  other  off-duty  deputies.  A city 
commission  ruled  that  Sheriff  Mark 
Tracy  went  too  far  when  he  dismissed 
Heartsner  over  the  incident. 

San  Diego  police  flushed  robbery  sus- 
pect Ted  Daniels  from  thick  bushes 
along  Interstate  8 by  joking  that  they 
were  about  to  open  fire  on  him.  Daniels 
reportedly  heard  one  officer  say,  “As 
long  as  no  one  is  around,  let's  just  shoot 
him."  The  ruse  worked,  and  Daniels 
surrendered. 

The  Huntington  Beach  and  Westminster 
police  departments  are  investigating 
allegations  that  racial  slurs  were  used 
over  police  radios  as  officers  investi- 
gated a Dec.  8 robbery  in  Huntington 
Beach. 

Michael  Alan  Thayer  is  suspected  of 
committing  “suicide-by-cop"  when  he 
brandished  a harmless  starter’s  pistol 
at  officers  after  a three-hour  chase.  San 
Diego  police  said  Thayer,  49.  was  shot 
and  killed  after  a 200-mile  chase  dur- 
ing which  Thayer  smoked  cigarettes 
and  tossed  notes  he  had  scrawled  on 
pieces  of  paper  out  the  vehicle’s  win- 
dow. Three  California  Highway  Patrol 


officers  and  three  San  Diego  police  of- 
ficers fired  on  Thayer  after  his  vehicle 
sped  over  a spike  strip  and  he  refused 
to  drop  the  pistol. 

A proposed  ordinance  in  Los  Angeles 
would  ban  the  sale  of  live  ammunition 
in  the  city,  allowing  only  sales  to  cur- 
rent and  former  law  enforcement  offic- 
ers and  military  personnel. 

A Fulton  chicken  processing  plant  was 
targeted  by  animal  rights  protesters  who 
left  four  fire  bombs  on  the  premises, 
according  to  the  Sonoma  County 
sheriff’s  office.  The  protesters  had  al- 
legedly planted  the  bombs  on  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  a previous  demon- 
stration at  the  plant. 

Former  Monrovia  police  lieutenant 
James  Eugene  Ferris,  48,  has  been 
charged  with  grand  theft  of  funds  from 
the  Monrovia  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion while  he  served  as  the  group’s  trea- 
surer. Ferris,  who  allegedly  embezzled 
$125,000  to  pay  off  gambling  debts,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  officer  charged  with 
stealing  from  the  force  in  its  100-year 
history. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  Police  Chief  Lee 
Donohue  wants  to  even  out  disparities 
in  salaries  for  police  administrators. 
Currently,  assistant  chiefs  can  earn  up 
to  $85,512  per  year,  which  is  $4,410 
above  the  salaries  for  deputy  chiefs. 

NEVADA  — Four  gunmen  burst  into 
Mr.  D’s  bar  in  Las  Vegas  in  an  at- 
tempted robbery,  only  to  find  the  bar 
filled  with  off-duty  police  officers.  Six 
customers  were  wounded  in  the  ensu- 
ing shootout,  and  one  of  the  gunmen, 
19-year-old  Emilio  Rodriguez,  was 
killed  by  police.  The  other  three  gun- 
men fled  after  the  Dec.  5 incident. 

OREGON  — An  appeals  court  has 
upheld  a $79,000  damage  award  in  the 
case  of  a 19-year-old  woman  who  said 
a North  Bend  police  officer  sexually 
harassed  her  in  a 1994  police  cadet  pro- 
gram. Sgt.  Kent  Sandberg  denied  the 
charges,  but  has  since  left  the  depart- 
ment. 

WASHINGTON  — A second  change 
of  venue  was  approved  in  the  trial  of 
Juan  Gonzalez  Duarte,  who  is  charged 
with  murder  in  the  1998  shooting  death 
of  Omak  Police  Officer  Mike  Marshall. 
The  trial  was  moved  from  Kennewick 
to  Davenport  in  Lincoln  County  due  to 
similarities  to  the  highly  publicized 
slaying  of  Slate  Trooper  James 
Saunders  in  Pasco  last  October. 

Two  men  were  arrested  Dec.  29  in  an 
alleged  plot  to  bomb  the  Battle  Ground 
Police  Department  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 
Brandt  Lyle  Jensen.  27,  and  Clinton 
James  Holladay,  29,  were  said  to  have 
been  angered  over  minor  traffic  tick- 
ets. A search  of  Jensen’s  home  turned 
up  two  pipe  bombs  and  an  ounce  of 
methamphetamine. 

Budget  cuts  have  forced  the  reassign- 
ment of  five  Spokane  police  detectives 
from  a joint  task  force  hunting  a serial 
killer.  The  task  force  was  at  work  on 
the  slayings  of  10  women  over  the  past 
10  years. 


MOVING? 

Don't  forget  to  notify  LEN  of 
your  change  of  address'  at 
least  6 weeks  in  advance. 
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Blueprint  for  reform 


What’s  in  a name?  The  fate  of  Ulster  police  pact. 


While  the  prospect  of  a lasting  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland  has  been  thrown 
into  question  with  the  breakdown  of  the 
Belfast  Agreement  last  month,  a com- 
prehensive plan  to  remake  the  police 
force  in  the  troubled  region  is  ready  to 
be  implemented  — with  the  apparent 
support  of  both  Protestants  and  the 
Catholic  minority  — when  and  if  an 
overall  political  accord  can  be  reached. 

The  British  government  had  an- 
nounced in  January  that  it  would  put 
into  effect  over  the  next  20  months  rec- 
ommendations made  by  an  independent 
international  commission  chaired  by 
Chris  Patten,  the  former  governor  of 
Hong  Kong,.  The  175  proposals  com- 
piled in  "A  New  Beginning:  Policing 
in  Northern  Ireland"  call  for  a police 
college,  an  equal  number  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  candidates  for  the  force, 
less  fortress-like  police  stations  and  the 
creation  of  a board  to  review  police 
conduct,  among  other  reforms. 

Acknowledging  that  the  peace  pro- 
cess may  be  stalled  before  those  rec- 
ommendations can  be  put  in  place, 
members  of  the  Patten  commission 
wrote  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
blueprint  remained  essential  because 
one  day.  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
would  have  to  be  responsible  for  their 
own  police  service. 

“The  issue  of  policing  is  at  the  heart 
of  many  of  the  problems  that  politicians 
have  been  unable  to  resolve  in  North- 
ern Ireland,"  the  report  said.  “As  part 
of  any  final  agreement  to  establish  the 
customary  institutions  of  democracy  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  a peaceful,  civil 
society,  the  deeply  controversial  mat- 
ters that  we  address  will  need  to  be  con- 


Whether  it  is  for  the  chance  to  start 
their  lives  over  or  to  have  a final  roll  of 
the  dice,  sooner  or  later  fugitives  always 
seem  to  end  up  in  Las  Vegas,  the 
nation's  mecca  for  criminals  on  the  run. 
And  when  they  do  hit  town,  the  most 
successful  fugitive  squad  in  the  coun- 
try is  waiting  to  capture  them,  using 
mainly  their  wits  and  a variety  of  well- 
honed  tricks  intended  to  lure  them  out 
of  hiding. 

The  11 -member  Criminal  Appre- 
hension Team,  one  of  56  such  units 
composed  of  FBI  agents  and  local  po- 
lice that  were  created  in  1992  under  the 
federal  Safe  Streets  Program,  arrested 
840  felons  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1999,  as  compared  with  Los  Ange- 
les team's  382,  New  York’s  301  and  San 
Francisco's  251,  according  to  FBI  sta- 
tistics. The  team  estimated  in  Novem- 
ber that  it  would  chalk  up  1,000  arrests 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Said  Howard  Zlotnick,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  Las  Vegas:  "This  task 
force  deters  some  career  armed  felons 
from  making  this  town  their  safe  ha- 
ven. These  guys  go  after  the  worst  of 
the  worst.  They  never  know  who 
they’re  gonna  come  up  with.  But  all 
these  fugitives  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: They're  bad  people." 

Since  Bugsy  Seigel  built  the  first 
hotel  there  in  the  1940s,  criminals  have 
always  been  drawn  to  Las  Vegas.  Dick 
Hickok  and  Perry  Smith,  the  ex-con- 
victs whose  murder  of  the  Herbert 
Klutter  family  in  Holcomb,  Kan.,  in  the 
early  1950s  was  described  by  Truman 


fronted  and  settled." 

The  commission  recommended  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  existing  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  from  13,000  to 
7,500  over  the  next  10  years,  offering 
early  retirement  and  generous  sever- 
ance packages  to  officers,  and  making 
the  police  service  more  inclusive  by 
recruiting  an  equal  number  of  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  candidates. 

By  far  the  most  contentious  recom- 
mendation, however,  has  been  a pro- 
posed renaming  of  the  RUC  to  the  more 
politically  neutral  Police  Service  of 
Northern  Ireland.  The  proposal  has 
been  repeatedly  denounced  by  the 
region’s  Protestant  majority  and  mem- 
bers of  the  RUC.  Chief  Constable  Sir 
Ronnie  Flanagan  said  he  shared  a "deep 
sense  of  hurt"  that  had  been  expressed 
by  RUC  officers  and  their  families  at 
the  proposed  name  change. 

Dr  Gerald  Lynch,  president  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York,  was  one  of  two  Americans  to 
serve  on  the  Patten  commission,  along 
with  Kathleen  O’Toole,  a career  police 
officer  and  administrator  at  Boston 
College  who  previously  served  as  the 
Massachusetts  state  Secretary  for  Pub- 
lic Safety.  Lynch  acknowledged  that  the 
seemingly  innocuous  proposal  to 
change  the  RUC’s  name  was  the  big- 
gest obstacle  the  commission  and  its 
report  faced. 

'The  RUC  had  been  a very  divisive 
thing,"  Lynch  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Its  name  symbolized  a British 
police  force  that  the  Catholic  minority 
viewed  as  an  occupying  army. 

In  their  report,  commission  mem- 
bers wrote  that  a new  beginning  for 


Capote  in  his  novel,  “In  Cold  Blood,” 
headed  out  to  there  because  they  saw 
the  casinos  as  a prime  location  for 
spreading  bad  checks. 

More  recently,  Buford  O.  Furrow, 
the  white  supremacist  who  last  August 
sprayed  a Los  Angeles  Jewish  commu- 
nity center  with  gunfire,  wounding  five 
people,  and  later  murdered  a 
Chatsworth  mail  carrier,  surrendered  in 
Las  Vegas.  Other  fugitives  have  in- 
cluded a Somerset,  N.J.,  prosecutor 
who  fled  there  after  being  charged  with 
corruption  and  tax  fraud,  a Canadian 
wife-killer  who  was  recognized  by  a 
cashier  after  she  had  finished  reading  a 
Reader’s  Digest  story  about  him  as  he 
walked  up  to  pay  for  his  meal,  and  a 
New  York  drug  dealer  who  was  arrested 
on-stage  at  a strip  club  after  members 
of  the  team  spotted  her  snake  tattoos. 

The  unit,  which  is  supervised  by  44- 
year-old  Metro  Police  Sgt.  Alfredo 
Cervantes,  works  in  two-member 
teams.  While  the  teams  are  competitive, 
knowing  they  must  keep  up  arrests  to 
stay  on  the  unit,  there  are  plenty  of  fu- 
gitives to  go  around.  Las  Vegas  is  the 
fastest-growing  metropolitan  area  in  the 
nation,  with  a population  of  1.3  million 
and  an  additional  4,000  deciding  to  re- 
locate there  each  month  On  top  of  that, 
roughly  a half-million  tourists  visit  the 


policing  in  Northern  Ireland  could  not 
be  achieved  until  all  citizens  regard  the 
police  service  as  their  own.  To  that  end, 
the  commission  recommended  renam- 
ing the  RUC;  adopting  a new  badge  and 
symbols  entirely  free  from  any  associa- 
tion with  cither  the  British  or  Irish 
states;  no  longer  flying  the  Union  flag 
from  police  buildings,  and  on  those 
occasions  when  a flag  should  be  flown, 
making  it  the  emblem  of  a Northern  Ire- 
land Police  Service. 

“We  are  conscious  that  in  some 
quarters  in  Northern  Ireland  our  recom- 
mendations may  be  seen  as  some  sort 
of  repudiation  of  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  thousands  of  RUC  officers  who 
have  not  only  performed  their  duties 
with  professionalism  and  fortitude  but 
who  have  also  faced,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions suffered,  death  and  injury,"  said 
the  report.  “Such  a view  would  be  pro- 
foundly mistaken." 

The  commission's  work  is  historic 
in  that  it  represents  the  first  overhaul 
of  the  RUC  since  it  was  created  nearly 
80  years  ago,  noted  Lynch.  Members 
held  40  public  hearings  throughout 
Northern  Ireland,  with  over  10,000 
people  in  attendance,  he  said.  In  addi- 
tion to  over  1 .000  testimonials,  the  com- 
mission received  more  than  3,000  docu- 
ments, letters  and  statements.  “We  in- 
terviewed thousands  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,"  said  Lynch.  “The  Good 
Friday  agreement  said  this  should  be  a 
new  beginning  for  policing  in  North- 
ern Ireland  which  can  attract  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  both  traditions 
and  all  people." 

Although  the  membership  of  the 
Patten  commission  was  drawn  from  the 


city  each  week.  Out  of  700  warrants  that 
are  sorted  each  month,  the  unit  only 
tracks  down  the  most  heinous  criminals, 
leaving  out  embezzlers  and  scam  art- 
ists. 

Cervantes'  tools  of  the  trade  include 
a collapsible  baton,  a cell  phone,  a can 
of  pepper  spray,  and  body  armor.  The 
element  of  surprise,  he  said,  is  the  unit’s 
biggest  trump  card.  In  one  recent  cap- 
ture. one  of  the  unit's  two  female  mem- 
bers banged  on  the  door  of  an  apart- 
ment in  a run-down  complex  called 
South  Cove  Apartments 

"Dave,  this  is  Lisa,"  she  shouts. 
"C'mon.  I want  my  clothes!  Now!" 
When  the  door  opens,  Larry  Barber,  a 
convicted  robber  who  allegedly  skipped 
parole  in  Los  Angeles,  opens  the  door 
Barber,  who  was  roused  from  a nap.  left 
his  firearm  under  a pillow.  In  an  instant, 
he  is  tackled  and  given  a blast  of  pep- 
per spray. 

Said  Cervantes:  “Before  these  char- 
acters even  get  a clue,  we've  already 
got  the  cuffs  on  them." 

Indeed,  while  some  fugitives  have 
been  clever  enough  to  try  hiding  inside 
a clothes  dryer  or  in  a trap  door  beneath 
a water  bed.  most  do  not  even  bother 
changing  their  names.  The  fugitive 
team  spends  just  20  percent  of  its  time 
on  surveillance,  and  80  percent  mak- 


intcmational  community,  many  of  its 
recommendations  would  not  be  unfa- 
miliar to  American  law  enforcement. 
Indeed,  Lynch  believes  some  propos- 
als could  be  adopted  for  use  here. 
Among  those  he  cited  is  the  creation  of 
new  19-member  Policing  Board  whose 
primary  function  would  be  to  hold  the 
Chief  Constable  and  police  service  pub- 
licly accountable.  While  10  of  the 
board’s  members  would  be  Assembly 
members  drawn  from  both  parties  of  the 
new  Northern  Island  Executive,  the  re- 
maining nine  would  be  selected  from  u 
wide  range  of  different  fields,  includ- 
ing trade  unions,  businesses,  commu- 
nity groups  and  the  legal  profession. 

Said  the  commission:  "The  Polic- 
ing Board  should  have  the  power  to 
require  the  Chief  Constable  to  report 
on  any  issue  pertaining  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  functions  or  those  of  the 
police  service,"  The  board  would  have 
the  power  to  then  follow  up  on  any  re- 
port from  the  Chief  Constable  by  initi- 
ating an  inquiry  into  any  aspect  of  (he 
police  service  or  police  conduct. 

"This  is  really  what  the  Mollcn 
Commission  called  for  in  New  York," 
said  Lynch.  "It  said  there  should  be  a 
this  board  so  that  every  20  years  you 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  have  a cor- 
ruption commission  like  the  Knapp 
Commission  and  the  Mollcn  Commis- 
sion," he  said.  "In  fact,  I very  much  built 
my  recommendation  on  the  Mollcn 
Commission." 

Another  concept  Lynch  believes 
applicable  to  the  United  States  is  the 
development  of  a new  police  college 
and  a training  center  that  would  rely  on 
a high  degree  of  civilian  input.  Civil- 


ing  arrests  — generally  with  a mini- 
mum of  force.  They  regularly  cruise 
through  casino  parking  lots  to  check 
license  plates,  and  pose  as  pizza  deliv- 
ery men  and  plumbers.  They  even 
check  the  registries  at  Elvis-themed 
wedding  chapels. 

And,  in  1990,  the  Las  Vegas  Metro 
P.D.  launched  a fugitive-tracking  effort 
in  which  police  routinely  conduct  back- 
ground checks  on  long-term  guests  at 
the  area's  hotels  and  motels.  (See  LEN, 
March  31.  1999.) 

Although  the  wide  variety  of  char- 
acters the  team  has  come  up  against  — 
including  an  armed  midget  and  a hus- 
band-murdering grandmother  — might 
seem  like  grist  for  a comedy  routine, 
the  work  is  dangerous,  in  some  cases 
involving  fugitives  who  are  facing  life 
in  prison  or  even  the  death  penally.  Still, 
Cervantes  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
that  in  4.500  busts,  there  have  been  no 
serious  injuries  to  team  members. 
While  they  have  never  shot  a fugitive, 
three  suspects  have  taken  their  own 
lives. 

"Sooner  or  later,  they  all  end  up  in 
Vegas."  he  said.  “Criminals,  like  every- 
body else,  know  they  can  get  anything 
and  everything  here,  from  girls  to  gam- 
bling. If  they  do  get  caught,  at  least  they 
had  one  last  hurrah  in  Sin  City." 


ian  instructors,  according  to  the  Patten 
commission,  should  be  employed  to 
conduct  as  many  elements  of  the  train- 
ing program  as  possible.  “Some  mod- 
ules of  recruit  training  should  be  con- 
tracted out  to  universities  and  delivered 
on  university  premises,"  said  the  report, 
"ideally  together  with  non-police  stu- 
dents." 

Under  what  is  referred  to  as  "trans- 
parency" in  the  report  — an  upon  ex- 
change of  ideas  among  police  agencies 
— Lynch  said  he  suggested  putting  ull 
of  the  curriculum  for  the  police  ncud- 
emy  and  police  college  on  the  Internet. 

“Of  ull  the  recommendations,  I 
would  say  those  arc  the  ones  that  stood 
out  for  me  as  whut  we  could  adopt."  he 
said. 

A number  of  proposals  concern 
community  policing  and  policing  in  a 
peaceful  environment,  including  u pe- 
riodic review  of  the  desired  goal  ol 
moving  toward  a routinely  unarmed 
police  force  based  on  the  security  en- 
vironment. Police  stations  tliut  are  now 
heavily  fortified  should  be  built  from 
now  on  with  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
buildings,  said  the  study.  While  they 
should  still  have  security  features  that 
can  be  activated  or  reinforced  as  nec- 
essary, such  facilities  should  have  low 
perimeter  walls  and  be  clearly  visible 
from  the  street. 

Lynch  recalled  a scene  in  which  un 
unarmed  police  officer  wus  talking  to 
some  teenagers  and  kicking  uround  a 
soccer  ball  just  down  the  hill,  he  said, 
from  one  of  the  region's  police  stations 
protected  with  razor  wire  und  motor- 
ized gates.  “They  were  calling  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  then  you  have 
this  fortress  — tliut  was  a vivid,  vivid 
picture  of  the  contrast.”  Lynch  said. 
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Las  Vegas  cops  take  some  of  the  glitter 
off  city’s  allure  to  wanted  criminals 

From  Bugsy  Siegel  to  Buford  Furrow,  seeking  “one 
last  hurrah  in  Sin  City.” 
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Wife  kills 
sheriff 

Ottawa  County,  OkJa.,  authorities  in 
December  arrested  the  wife  of  6 1 -year- 
old  Sheriff  Jack  Harkins  on  charges 
of  first-degree  murder  after  she  alleg- 
edly called  91 1 and  stated  that  she  had 
fatally  stabbed  her  husband  with  a steak 
knife  "because  she  was  mad  at  him." 

Harkins  was  killed  shortly  after  the 
couple  relumed  to  their  Fairland  home 
from  a party  on  Dec.  11,  said  Fred 
DeMeier.  first  assistant  district  attor- 
ney. Patricia  Harkins,  58.  was  fairly 
intoxicated,  he  told  The  Associated 
Press.  Although  prosecutors  asked  the 
court  to  hold  the  defendant  without  bail, 
Harkins's  attorney  successfully  argued 
that  his  client  hud  stayed  at  the  scene 
until  authorities  arrived,  thus  not  mak- 
ing her  a flight  risk.  Bail  was  set  at 
$250,000.  At  that  time.  Judge  Bill  Cul- 
ver issued  a gag  order  restraining  any- 
one working  on  the  case  from  discuss- 
ing it  with  the  media. 

After  her  arraignment  on  Dec.  13, 
Harkins  was  taken  to  a medical  facility 
which  examined  bruises  on  her  fore- 
arms and  performed  a blood  analysis. 
According  to  documents  filed  with  the 
court  clerk’s  office,  she  refused  to  say 
how  she  received  the  bruises. 

Harkins  was  present  with  her  three 
children  at  her  husband's  funeral,  which 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  from  around  Okla- 
homa and  neighboring  states. 


The  incident  came  as  a shock  to  the 
community,  with  residents  describing 
Harkins  as  an  outgoing  and  likable  law- 
man. A retired  firefighter  from  Miami, 
Okla..  and  a local  entrepreneur,  Harkins 
had  no  experience  in  law  enforcement, 
but  was  elected  sheriff  three  years  ago 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  use  his 
past  business  experience  to  run  the  de- 
partment. 

In  the  days  following  the  killing, 
Undersheriff  Mike  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed acting  sheriff  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  Harkins's  term.  The  next 
election  for  the  post  would  have  been 
the  primary  in  August,  but  after  a 
lengthy  executive  session,  county  com- 
missioners named  Commerce  Police 
Officer  Dennis  King  as  sheriff.  Smith, 
who  was  one  of  13  applicants  to  apply 
for  the  post,  promptly  quit. 

Of  Harkins.  Deputy  Bill  Burris 
said,  "He  was  as  happy  as  could  be.  He 
was  just  a real  good  ol'  boy  and  a big 
kidder.  This  is  a real  shock  to  everyone 
in  the  department.” 

Belated 

honors 

An  investigation  into  why  a black 
St.  Louis  police  officer  who  helped  res- 
cue four  children  and  one  adult  from  a 
burning  apartment  was  not  awarded  a 
Medal  of  Valor  in  November  — al- 
though his  while  partner  was  — re- 
vealed nothing  more  sinister  than  a mix- 
up  in  paperwork. 


According  to  a report  by  the  Mis- 
souri Highway  Patrol,  which  was  asked 
to  look  into  the  omission,  Officer 
Milton  Tooks's  name  was  left  out  of 
the  list  of  submissions  for  the  medal 
when  the  executive  director  of  the  ad- 
ministering agency.  Crusade  Against 
Crime,  dropped  a pile  of  documents  on 
the  floor  and  failed  to  pick  them  up  in 
the  same  order.  As  a result,  Tooks’s 
name  was  pul  in  the  wrong  pile,  said 
Charles  W.  Bobinette.  the  group’s 
president. 

Tooks,  45,  said  he  never  wanted  all 
of  the  attention,  but  when  his  partner, 
Kirk  Deeken,  was  credited  with  the 
rescue  he  was  concerned  that  his  fel- 
low officers  would  believe  he  was  a 
coward  who  had  waited  in  the  patrol 
car.  Had  Tooks  been  honored  at  the 
November  ceremony,  he  would  have 
been  the  only  black  officer  out  of  12 
who  received  the  medal. 

The  MHP's  report,  which  was  re- 
leased in  December,  said  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  a racial  motive.  It  did, 
however,  recommend  that  the  organi- 
zation keep  better  records.  Tooks  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  in  Decem- 
ber, one  month  after  the  other  winners, 
in  a ceremony  at  police  headquarters. 
He  told  reporters  that  he  did  not  believe 
race  was  a concern. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  1, 
1998,  that  Tooks  and  Deeken  responded 
to  a report  of  a fire  in  the  city’s  Shaw 
neighborhood.  Upon  amval,  neighbors 
gathered  outside  told  them  there  were 
children  inside.  As  the  officers  opened 
the  door  to  the  apartment,  two  children 
ran  past  them.  Deeken  found  another 
child  on  a mattress,  and  Tooks  found 
an  adult  and  another  child  sleeping  in 
another  room.  The  officer  carried  the 
children  to  safety  as  the  whole  kitchen 
went  up  in  flames. 

“As  a cop,  you  don’t  wake  up  and 
think  you’re  going  to  go  into  a burning 
building,"  he  told  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Tooks  has  been  an  officer  since 
1995,  joining  the  department  after  20 
years  in  the  Army.  He  retired  as  a ser- 
geant and  came  to  St.  Louis  because  his 
ex-wife  was  stationed  at  Scott  Air  Force 
Base.  Tooks  lives  down  the  street  from 
the  police  station  with  his  10-year-old 
daughter.  On  a typical  night,  he  said, 
he  answers  disturbance  calls,  sends  loi- 
tering youngsters  home  and  gives  chil- 
dren rides  home,  walking  them  to  their 
door. 

"Might  not  mean  that  much,  but 
those  are  the  things  that  you  do,"  he 
said. 

Helping 

hands 

For  neither  love  nor  money  could 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department  find 
someone  willing  to  overhaul  its  woe- 
fully crowded  headquarters.  Even  lo- 
cal college  students  were  averse  to  a 
request  by  the  department  to  take  on 
the  job  as  class  assignment.  But  where 
others  saw  drudgery,  two  business  ma- 
jors. Nichole  Bergeron  and  Laura 
Egdorf.  saw  a challenge. 

Students  at  California  State  Univer- 
sity-San  Marcos,  Bergeron  and  Egdorf 
selected  the  department’s  proposal  from 
among  dozens  sent  in  by  local  organi- 
zations, municipal  agencies  and  busi- 
nesses to  their  Senior  Experience  class, 
which  requires  consulting  work  for  lo- 
cal enterprises  and  government  before 


graduation. 

"We  stood  up  before  anybody  could 
pick  and  scared  people  away,  saying  we 
wanted  this  one.  don’t  even  think  about 
it,”  they  told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tri- 
bune. Apparently,  they  did  not  have  to 
fear  much  competition  for  the  project. 
The  request  was  the  second  one  sent  in 
by  Nancy  Angus  of  the  Police 
Department’s  strategic  planning  and 
operations  unit.  The  first  request  was 
not  picked  up,  she  said,  leaving  her  feel- 
ing a bit  like  the  kid  nobody  wants  on 
the  baseball  team.  With  the  second  pro- 
posal, Angus  said  she  included  a letter 
she  termed  "groveling.” 

Although  the  headquarters  building 
is  fairly  new,  having  been  built  during 
the  city's  population  surge  in  the  1 970s, 
its  floor  plan  had  become  a sprawling 
maze  with  personnel  placed  anywhere 
space  could  be  found  in  the  seven-floor, 
165,000-square  foot  edifice.  Said 
Egdorf:  "Over  the  years  as  the  city  grew 
and  the  department  grew,  they  would 
just  add  more  people  and  stick  their 
desks  wherever.  There  was  no  plan. 
There  were  just  all  these  nooks  and 
crannies  and  stuff  just  patched  in.” 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough  to 
cow  less  enthusiastic  unpaid  workers, 
Egdorf,  Bergeron  and  the  two  other 
women  who  made  up  their  team.  Van 
Le  and  Leonor  Sanchez,  all  had  to  pass 
a 20-page  background  screening  and 
provide  fingerprints  before  they  could 
even  see  floor  plans  for  the  building. 
The  department  also  changed  chiefs 
midway  through  the  planning  process, 
changing  the  structure  of  the  seating 
chart  as  well  as  the  focus  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  team  ended  up  submitting  a 
200-page  plan  to  logistically  overhaul 
the  entire  building,  including  moving 
departments  together  physically  that 
work  together,  creating  a template  for 
all  future  floor  plans  with  spatial  re- 
quirements for  each  rank  of  officer, 
shipping  out  some  entire  departments, 
and  tearing  down  walls.  "Everyone 
wanted  a window  and  a door,”  said 
Egdorf.  ‘That  was  the  running  joke." 

Angus  said  the  department  was  so 
pleased  with  the  redesign  that  it  will 
probably  act  on  much  of  the  proposal, 
the  execution  of  which  will  cost  an  es- 
timated $43,000,  she  said.  Plus,  the  cli- 
ent is  asked  to  take  its  consultants  to  a 
semiformal  annual  awards  banquet 
where  projects,  including  the  SDPD 
redesign,  will  be  honored. 

Problem 

solver 

Regarded  by  his  peers  as  a brilliant 
innovator  whose  creation  of  pooled-re- 
source teams  has  helped  police  forces 
around  the  state.  La  Vista  Police  Chief 
Paul  Schultz  was  honored  on  Nov.  30 
as  1999’s  Police  Chief  of  the  Year  by 
the  Police  Chiefs  Association  of  Ne- 
braska, an  organization  he  subsequently 
assumed  the  presidency  of  on  Jan.  1 . 

Schultz,  45.  is  credited  with  form- 
ing the  Loaned  Executive  Management 
Assistance  Program,  which  allows  de- 
partments from  anywhere  in  Nebraska 
to  ask  for  a team  of  trained  police  man- 
agers to  come  in  and  assess  their  agency 
and  make  suggestions.  He  also  came  up 
with  the  Crisis  Negotiations  Unit,  a 
four-city  program  linked  with  an  on- 
call  psychologist  to  respond  to  situa- 
tions such  as  hostage  cases  or  stand- 
offs. 


Schultz’s  boss.  La  Vista  City  . Ad- 
ministrator Cara  Pavlicek,  noted  that 
the  Chief  has  his  department  organize 
local  National  Night  Out  events  and 
promote  anti-drug  programs  in  schools. 
Schultz  himself  told  The  Omaha  World 
Herald  that  he  lakes  extra  pride  in  those 
events.  "It’s  very  gratifying  to  see  kids 
run  toward  police  cars  instead  of  from 


Paul  Schultz 

Answers,  not  whining 


them.”  he  said. 

Other  programs  Schultz  has  helped 
develop  include  a standard  written  and 
physical  police  entrance  exam  that  es- 
tablishes a pool  of  candidates  for 
Omaha's  suburban  departments.  The 
single  test  replaces  the  multiple  exams 
held  by  different  jurisdictions.  He  is 
also  considered  the  creator  of  the  ma- 
jor case  investigation  team,  a Sarpy 
County-wide  group  of  14  detectives 
prepared  to  consolidate  resources  to 
respond  to  major  crimes. 

Keamy  Police  Chief  Dan  Lynch 
described  Schultz  as  "very  intelligent 
and  articulate"  and  gave  kudos  to  his 
program  executive  loan  program.  “It’s 
a real  resource  for  chiefs  across  the 
state,”  he  told  The  World  Herald. 

“It  takes  somebody  like  Paul  Schultz 
to  say  ‘This  is  a good  idea.’  But  some- 
body has  to  take  the  ball  and  run  with 
it,"  said  Blair  Police  Chief  Marvin 
Doeden.  who  Schultz  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  chiefs  association. 
"Paul  Schultz  is  a guy  that  takes  the  next 
step  and  makes  that  happen." 

Growing  up,  law  enforcement  was 
in  the  Schultz  household.  His  brother, 
Noel,  13  years  his  senior,  was  a police 
officer  for  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
in  New  York  who  would  stop  by  on  his 
night  shift.  At  the  age  of  16,  Schultz 
moved  to  Denver  and  at  19  he  became 
a police  cadet.  He  eventually  joined  the 
Thornton,  Colo.,  Police  Department. 

Schultz’s  wife,  Cathy,  a supervisor 
of  research  and  planning  for  the  Omaha 
Police  Department,  is  originally  from 
Lincoln.  In  1995,  the  couple  saw  an  ad 
for  the  La  Vista  position.  Schultz  ap- 
plied for  (he  post  and  was  appointed. 
“It’s  turned  out  to  be  a very  good 
move,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  policing,  Schultz  en- 
joys leaching  about  such  topics  as  ju- 
venile delinquency  at  Metropolitan 
Community  College  and  at  Iowa  West- 
ern Community  College.  He  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  from 
the  University  of  Colorado-Denver  that 
he  earned  over  a 15-year  period,  tak- 
ing a class  or  two  a semester. 

Of  his  propensity  for  coming  up 
with  practicable  answers  to  law  en- 
forcement problems.  Schultz  said,  "I 
don’t  believe  in  whining.  If  we  have  a 
problem,  let’s  discuss  it  and  try  to  find 
a solution." 


‘Marshal 

makes 

Just  as  the  father  once  made 
history,  so  too  did  the  son  when 
John  Marshall,  a son  of  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall,  was  named  as  the  first 
African  American  director  of  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

Marshall,  4 1 , took  the  oath  of 
office  on  Feb.  1 before  a group  of 
dignitaries  that  included  Justice 
John  Paul  Stevens,  whose  term 
overlapped  with  (he  elder 


John  Marshall 

Like  father,  like  son 


Marshall's,  Justice  David  Souter 
and  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno 
"I  know  he  hears  me  when  I say. 
'Thanks  Dad,  I miss  you  and  I love 
you,'"  said  Marshall. 

Beginning  his  career  in  law 
enforcement  as  a Virginia  state 


Marshall ’ 
history 

trooper,  Marshall  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  a special  agent 
with  the  state’s  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigations.  United  States 
Senator  Charles  Robb  (D-Va.) 
noted  that  he  received  one  of  the 
last  letters  written  by  Justice 
Marshall,  who  died  in  1993,  asking 
his  son  be  recommended  for 
appointment  as  U.S.  Marshal  at  the 
federal  courthouse  in  Alexandria. 
Marshall  was  named  to  that  post  in 
1994 

One  of  his  first  priorities, 
Marshall  said,  would  be  to  dispel 
the  notion  that  the  Marshals 
Service  is  an  old-boy  network  in 
which  minorities  find  it  difficult  to 
advance.  The  agency’s  promotional 
system  is  being  reviewed,  he  said. 
Marshall  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  discrimination  occurs  at 
the  rank-and-file  level,  but  said  that 
where  there  is  a perception,  there  is 
a problem.  Pointing  out  that  his 
swearing-in  was  being  held  on  the 
first  day  of  Black  History  Month, 
he  touted  the  role  the  agency  had 
played  in  helping  to  desgregatc  the 
nation's  public  schools  by 
escorting  black  children  to  class. 

Marshall  even  joked  that,  in 
taking  the  reins,  he  would  be 
giving  up  the  title  of  “Marshal 
Marshall,"  or  even  better.  "M- 
squared."  He  succeeds  Eduardo 
Gonzalez,  a former  Tampa  police 
chief  who  stepped  down  in  June  to 
move  to  Miami  to  be  closer  to  his 
family. 
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Equal  opportunity? 


More  women  arrested  for  DV  — but  why? 


Recent  increases  in  the  percentage 
of  women  arrested  in  domestic  violence 
disputes  has  victims’  advocates,  re- 
searchers and  police  confounded  and 
fishing  for  explanations. 

.In  Vermont,  the  ratio  of  female 
arrestees  charged  with  domestic  assault 
rose  from  16  percent  in  1997  to  23  per- 
cent in  1999.  Boulder,  Colo.,  found  that 
one-quarter  of  defendants  charged  in 
such  incidents  were  female.  And  in 
California,  even  as  the  overall  rate  of 
domestic  violence  arrests  decreased,  the 
percentage  of  women  arrested  rose  to 
16  percent,  or  9,373  arrests  compared 
with  47,519  for  men. 

Victims'  advocates  and  criminal  jus- 
tice researcheis  tend  to  blame  prevail- 
ing arrest  policies  for  the  increase.  In 


24  states,  police  now  receive  training 
in  determining  the  “primary  aggressor" 
in  domestic  disputes.  The  term  does  not 
refer  to  the  person  who  struck  the  first 
blow  or  did  the  most  damage,  but  rather 
to  the  “most  significant”  involved  party 
based  on  a checklist  of  items  consid- 
ered by  police,  including  a history  of 
violent  or  coercive  behavior. 

Although  law  enforcement,  in  its 
efforts  to  deter  batterers,  has  embraced 
mandatory  arrest  and  dual  arrest  po- 
lices, the  latter  of  which  require  that 
both  parties  be  arrested,  some  research- 
ers and  victims  advocates  are  saying 
now  that  the  approaches  have  had  the 
unfortunate  side-effect  of  leading  to 
more  arrests  of  women  who  fight  back 
against  their  attackers.  They  also  tend 


to  dismiss  the  notion  that  women  have 
become  more  violent. 

Eve  Buzawa,  who  chairs  the  crimi- 
nal justice  department  at  the  University 
of  Massachusctts-Lowell,  said  she  sees 
no  indication  that  violent  behavior  by 
women  has  increased.  The  biggest  mo- 
tivating factor  for  the  arrest  of  women 
in  domestic  disputes,  she  told  Law  en- 
forcement News,  is  liability. 

“For  many  departments,  it  is  a way 
of  short-cutting  a response."  she  said. 
“They  go  in  and  arrest  everybody  be- 
cause they  don’t  make  the  effort  to  find 
out  who  the  primary  aggressor  is,  and 
sometimes,  in  all  fairness,  they  can't  de- 
termine that." 

Buzawa  said  that  mandatory  arrest 
policies  discourage  those  women  who 


Alcohol  seen  as  fuel  that  drives 
men  to  domestic  battery 


Domestic  assaults  on  women  by 
male  partners  are  fueled  primarily  by 
a man’s  abuse  of  alcohol  and  his  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  with  ethnicity  or  a 
victim's  background  playing  virtu- 
ally no  role  in  the  dynamics  of  the 
problem,  according  to  two  studies 
published  in  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  in  December. 

In  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  to  date  on  domestic  violence, 
a research  team  led  by  physicians  at 
the  University  of  California-Los 
Angeles  and  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  found  that  risk  factors 
for  male  abusers  include  intermittent 
employment  or  unemployment,  as 
well  as  having  less  than  a high  school 
education.  Together,  they  may  ren- 
der a man  less  capable  of  expressing 
his  frustrations  verbally,  the  study 
suggested. 

“I  don’t  think  that  violence  is 


race-  or  ethnicity-motivated,"  Dr. 
Demetnos  N.  Kyriacou,  the  study's  lead 
author,  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  “It 
has  to  do  with  socioeconomic  status. 
Black  women  sustain  much  more  vio- 
lence because  they  are  much  poorer  in 
general." 

The  study  also  found  the  risk  of 
physical  abuse  to  increase  dramatically 
when  a male  assailant  drank  heavily. 
Alcohol  abuse  tripled  the  likelihood  of 
a domestic  assault,  and  the  more  men 
drank,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a do- 
mestic violence  incident.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  all  heavy  drinkers 
are  abusive  or  that, all  abusers  drink 
excessively. 

In  the  second  study,  which  looked 
at  women  from  a low-income  commu- 
nity in  Philadelphia,  researchers  found 
that  violence  stems  mainly  from  the 
characteristics  of  a male  aggressor  and 
not  those  of  a female  victim.  Often,  re- 


searchers focused  on  a woman's  past 
history  of  substance  abuse  and  sexual 
assault  when  investigating  the  causes 
of  domestic  violence.  Said  Dr.  Jeane 
Ann  Grisso  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  study’s  lead  au- 
thor: “1  think  we  have  to  continue  to 
support  women  who  are  battered,  but 
we  also  have  to  shift  our  focus  to  the 
batterers." 

Gnsso  also  found  that  socioeco- 
nomic status,  rather  than  ethnicity, 
was  a key  element  in  assaults  on 
women.  Both  studies  compared 
abused  women  being  treated  in  emer- 
gency rooms  for  their  injuries  with 
women  being  treated  for  other  com- 
plaints. The  UCLA-USC  group 
looked  at  256  abused  women  and  659 
non-abused  peers,  while  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  researchers 
compared  405  abused  girls  and 
women  with  520  of  their  peers. 


LAPD  hopes  there’s  money  to  be 
made  in  trademarking  its  icons 


Deciding  that  it  was  selling  itself 
short  by  not  selling  itself  at  all,  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  is  poised  to 
profit  from  its  world-famous  image  by 
making  entertainment  companies  and 
vendors  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using 
its  emblems. 

Under  a proposal  approved  in  No- 
vember by  the  city's  Police  Commis- 
sion, a fee  would  be  chaiged  for  the  use 
of  badges,  logos,  patches  and  the  de- 
partment seal,  with  the  money  going 
toward  training,  community  programs 
and  purchases  of  new  equipment. 

“The  funds  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase things  for  the  LAPD  that  aren’t 
in  the  budget  or  that  would  lake  years 
to  get  approval  for,"  Deputy  Chief  Dave 
Gascon  told  The  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles.  "I  see  a major  benefit  — to 
upgrade  department  computers  and 
technology  and  to  fund  programs." 

Although  the  proposal  still  needs 
City  Council  approval,  necessary  pa- 
perwork has  already  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  depart- 
ment’s behalf.  The  revenue  would  be 
put  into  a special  fund  controlled  by  the 
Police  Commission.  The  department 
would  not  handle  the  licensing  itself. 


The  LAPD  shield: 

A symbol  of  royalty? 


but  would  hire  a licensing  and  market- 
ing agent  for  a percentage  of  the  fee 

Said  Police  Commission  member 
Dean  Hansell,  who  spearheaded  the 
plan:  “The  Police  Department  and  the 
taxpayers  would  greatly  benefit  from 
this." 

So  far,  there  is  no  estimate  on  how 
much  the  department  would  charge  in 


royalties.  Since  the  LAPD  would  be  the 
only  laige  U.S.  police  department  in  the 
nation  to  trademark  all  of  its  symbols, 
there  is  as  yet  no  industry  standard. 
While  the  Dallas  Police  Department 
owns  a trademark,  it  is  just  for  its  badge, 
said  Dallas  police  Sgt.  Jim  Chandler. 

Hansell  noted  that  in  Canada,  how- 
ever. trademarking  brings  in  $2  million 
a year  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police. 

There  is  little  fear  that  asking  a fee 
will  hurt  the  department's  cozy  relation- 
ship with  the  film  and  television  indus- 
try. Gascon  said  the  LAPD  will  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  the  industry, 
supplying  it  with  technical  advice.  In 
just  the  past  few  years,  such  films  as 
“L.A.  Confidential."  and  “Heat,"  have 
portrayed  LAPD  officers,  as  have  the 
films  “Blue  Streak"  and  “Magnolia." 

According  to  trademark  attorney 
Rami  Yanni,  retailers  selling  items  such 
as  coffee  mugs  and  hats  with  depart- 
ment symbols  would  have  to  sign  a li- 
censing agreement  to  share  profits  with 
the  LAPD.  An  average  royalty  for  those 
items  ranges  from  5 percent  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  price,  he  told  The 
Daily  News. 


are  victimized  by  the  most  serious  of- 
fenders — and.  conversely,  by  the  least 
serious  offenders  — from  ever  calling 
police  again.  Women  with  the  most 
abusive  partners,  she  said,  believe  that 
the  abuse  will  escalate  if  police  arc 
called  in  and  have  little  faith  in  law 
enforcement's  power  to  protect  them. 

Those  with  the  least  serious  abuse 
problem,  said  Buzawa,  can  rightly  as- 
sess that  the  risk  of  the  problem  ever 
occurring  again  is  low,  and  do  not  want 
their  partner  arrested. 

The  Concord,  N.H.,  Police  Depart- 
ment joined  with  women's  advocates 
and  others  last  summer  in  examining 
67  arrests  of  women  in  domestic  vio- 
lence cases  to  try  to  figure  out  w hy  the 
percentage  of  females  arrestees  rose 
from  23  percent  in  1993  to  35  percent 


last  year.  What  they  found,  said  Police 
Chief  Bill  Halacy,  was  that  there  was 
no  single  answer. 

“We  had  all  these  hypotheses,  most 
of  which  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  true,"  he 
told  The  New  York  Times.  One  such 
theory  was  the  rising  number  of  unrests 
wus  due  to  dual  arrests  — apprehend- 
ing both  parties  in  a fight,  but  Halacy 
said  that  hud  occurred  in  only  22  per- 
cent of  cases.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
arrests  were  made  in  cases  where  both 
parties  were  women,  he  said,  includ- 
ing six  incidents  in  which  mothers  were 
assaulted  by  their  daughters. 

The  department's  study  also  found 
that  just  three  of  67  assault  victims 
needed  to  be  examined  at  a hospital, 
illustrating  that  women  cuused  less  in- 
jury in  domestic  disputes  thun  did  men. 


Police  work  gets  safer 
(but  not  in  Missouri) 


Policing  has  gotten  safer  for  offic- 
ers everywhere  around  the  country  ex- 
cept in  the  state  of  Missouri,  according 
to  findings  by  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial  Fund, 
which  stated  in  a report  last  month  that 
the  number  of  line-of-duty  deaths  there 
was  higher  during  the  1990s  than  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  decade  — a phe- 
nomenon that  runs  sharply  counter  to 
the  national  trend. 

The  organization  credited  better 
training,  the  widespread  use  of  body 
armor  and  the  downward  turn  in  the 
country’s  homicide  rate  for  the  decrease 
in  officer  deaths.  From  a high  of  222  in 
the  1970s,  that  figure  fell  to  187  in  the 
1980s  and  to  1 53  this  past  decade,  said 
Craig  W.  Floyd,  the  memorial  fund's 
chairman.  At  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  police  has  ballooned  from 
246,000  in  1965  to  740,000  in  1999, 
according  to  FBI  figures. 

“These  days  the  dangers  arc  more 
routine."  Floyd  told  The  Associated 
Press.  “More  officers  arc  in  danger  on 
highways.  As  we’ve  seen  a decline  in 
felonious  deaths,  there’s  been  an  in- 
crease in  accidental  ones,  because  more 
officers  are  on  the  street." 

Indeed,  more  police  were  killed  in 
auto  accidents  in  1999  thun  by  firearms 
— 47  compared  with  45.  During  1998, 
83  officers  were  killed  in  car  crashes, 
compared  with  47  who  were  murdered. 

But  Missouri  has  traditionally 
shown  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous areas  in  the  country  to  police. 
Early  in  the  century,  said  Floyd,  the 
state  was  a hotbed  of  gangster  activity 
While  its  "Wild  West"  atmosphere  has 
been  subdued  in  recent  decades,  the 
state  has  still  chalked  up  more  police 
deaths  than  nearly  any  other  state. 

With  485  fatalities  over  the  last  100 
years,  Missouri  ranks  eighth  in  officer 
deaths,  trailing  only  the  more  populous 
California.  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Florida.  Two 


of  its  agencies,  the  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  police  departments,  make  the 
top  10  in  fatalities  for  the  20th  century, 
with  1 36  deaths  and  1 1 2 deaths,  respec- 
tively. Those  figures  are  exceeded  only 
by  departments  in  New  York  City,  Chi- 
cago. Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Los 
Angeles,  law  enforcement  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  federal  agents  in  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

Moreover,  at  no  time  in  the  past  40 
years  has  there  been  a single  year  in 
which  the  state  hus  not  recorded  a po- 
lice fatality,  said  Floyd.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  Missouri  has  hud  more  fa- 
talities than  Illinois,  which  has  twice 
the  population  seven  killed  as  com- 
pared to  three.  In  1998,  three  Missouri 
lawmen  died,  compared  with  just  one 
in  Illinois. 

"It's  obviously  very  troubling,"  said 
Chris  Sifford,  a spokesman  for  Gov. 
Mel  Carnahan,  in  an  interview  with  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  “I  can  speak 
most  directly  to  the  state  Highway  Pa- 
trol. We  have  an  outstanding  agency, 
officers  who  do  a very  tough  job  and 
do  it  well.  This  information  magnifies 
the  fact  that  it's  a very  difficult  job  that 
they  do." 

The  most  recent  law  enforcement 
fatality  in  Missouri  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber when  a Highway  Patrol  officer  was 
shot  to  death  by  a man  he  stopped  for 
leaving  a gas  station  without  paying. 
Sifford  said  the  man  had  a long  history 
of  mental  illness  and  shot  himself  after 
killing  the  officer. 

Other  service  deaths  during  1999 
included  the  helicopter  crash  near  Pop- 
lar Bluff  that  killed  a Highway  Patrol 
officer  who  was  providing  assistance 
for  a police  torch  run  for  the  Special 
Olympics,  and  an  officer  near 
Brookfield  who  was  killed  wheh  a 
drunk  he  was  trying  to  pull  over 
broadsided  his  vehicle,  according  to 
Concerns  of  Police  Survivors,  a na- 
tional group  based  in  Camdenton,  Mo. 


Case  closed?  Perhaps  not. 

On  Monday  March  13  at  10  P.M.  (Eastern  Time) , HBO  pre- 
sents ’Paradise  Lost  2:  Revelations,*  which  takes  a sec- 
ond look  at  the  1993  murders  of  three  8 -year-old  boys  in 
West  Memphis,  Ark.,  and  the  subsequent  convictions  of 
three  teenagers  for  the  murders.  Many  believe  the  ver- 
dicts and  sentences  were  unjust  and  that  only  a paucity 
of  forensic  evidence  linked  the  teens  to  the  crime.  This 
new  installment  of  HBO's  ’America  Undercover*  series 
dares  to  ask:  Was  justice  done  in  West  Memphis? 
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The  hidden  cost  of  the  drug  war: 


By  Joseph  D.  McNamara 

Drugs  were  not  against  the  criminal  law  on  a nutional  level  in 
the  United  Slates  until  the  Harrison  Act  was  passed  on  Dee.  7. 

19 14  _ a date  of  infamy,  you  might  say.  Ever  since  then,  we 
have  had  one  drug  war  after  another. 

The  current  one  began  in  1972  when  President  Richard  Nixon 
first  used  the  term  "war  on  drugs."  That  year,  the  federal  budget 
for  the  drug  war  was  roughly  $101  million,  in  this  first  year  of 
the  new  century,  the  federal  budget  for  the  drug  war  will  be  $17.8 
billion.  Now.  most  of  us  mere  humans  don't  understand  those 
kinds  of  numbers,  but  my  colleagues  at  the  Hoover  Institution. 
George  Schultz  und  Milton  Friedman,  do.  and  being  economists, 
of  course,  they  arc  my  strongest  supporters  in  working  against  the 
drug  war  because  they  also  know  what  the  inevitable  economic 
results  of  criminal  prohibition  are.  I try  to  explain  it  to  people  in  a 
way  they  could  understand.  In  1972.  the  average  monthly  Social 
Security  check  was  $177.  If  those  benefits  had  increased  at  the 
same  rate  the  drug  war  spending  had  increased,  the  average 
Social  Security  check  toduy  would  be  $30,444  a month  The 
average  weekly  salary  of  $1 14  would  be  $19,000  a week,  and  if 
you  had  a mortgage  of  $408  a month  in  1972  and  it  had  increased 
at  the  same  rate,  your  mortgage  today  would  be  over  $60,000  a 
month  The  magnitude  of  that  escapes  Americans,  but  on  that 
basis  alone  I think  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  we  get  for  our  money 
Another  cost  is  not  just  the  economics,  certainly,  but  the  cost 
in  terms  of  racial  disparity,  of  what  we've  done  to  African 
Americans  with  the  disenfranchisement  of  black  men  in  this 
country.  More  than  a million  of  them  cannot  vote  because  of 
convictions  related  to  the  drug  wur.  What  has  happened  with  the 
erosion  of  civil  rights  hus  been  awful. 

The  war’s  impact  on  the  warriors 

But  I want  to  focus  on  police  work,  because  that's  where  my 
life  has  been.  My  dad  was  an  NYPD  cop.  as  were  my  brother  and 
my  uncles  We  served  collectively  maybe  200  years  in  the  highest 
crime  areas  in  New  York  City,  and  none  of  us  would  have  shot 
Amadou  DiaJlo.  And  thut.  1 think,  is  an  offshoot  of  a sort  of 
military  mindset  that  has  captured  the  police  as  a result  of  the 
drug  war. 

New  Yorkers  like  to  brag  about  the  damnedest  things,  and  1 
remember  having  someone  point  the  finger  at  me  and  say.  Look, 
no  one  has  police  scandals  like  the  NYPD.”  He  s wrong, 
unfortunately,  as  I’ll  demonstrate.  The  old  police  scandals 
occurred  when  officers  got  caught  taking  payoffs  from  gangsters. 

In  the  drug  war,  the  cops  are  the  gangsters,  committing  predatory 
crimes,  often  on  duly  and  in  uniform,  like  murder,  kidnapping, 
urmed  robbery,  selling  drugs,  stealing  drugs,  framing  innocent 
people,  assaults  — in  other  words,  the  very  crimes  we  look  to  the 
police  to  protect  us  from. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  anatomy  of  a gangster  cop 
ease  — and  I’ve  deliberately  picked  a city  that  might  surprise 
you,  rather  than  use  New  York,  which  has  had  a great  many 
gangster  cop  crimes  This  case  begins  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Sheriff's  Department,  which  is  the  largest  sheriff's  department  in 
the  world,  with  8.000  sworn  officers  of  the  law.  The  sheriff 
receives  a letter  saying,  in  essence:  "I'm  tired  ol  living  like  a 
Mafia  wife.  My  husband  is  a deputy  and  he  and  his  team  are 
robbing  drug  dealers  and  spending  the  money,  bragging  about  it." 
In  the  six  years  of  research  I’ve  been  doing  on  this,  1 ve  discov- 
ered thousands  of  cases  like  the  one  I'm  describing.  But  the 
sheriff's  department,  like  the  NYPD  and  other  departments, 
ignores  complaints  by  drug  dealers  and  others  who  say  they  are 
being  robbed  by  police  officers.  Most  of  the  time  they  don  t 
worry.  They  gloss  over  these  things  and  say:  "Of  course,  drug 
dealers  are  going  to  say  these  things;  they're  trying  to  intimidate 
the  cops.  Our  guys  are  valiant,  they  risk  their  lives.” 

But  this  one  makes  them  very  uneasy.  Why’’  Because  of  that 
"Mafia  wife"  term.  They're  afraid  this  one  may  blow  up.  that  the 
media  may  show  up  if  this  person  goes  public.  So  the  sheriff  puts 
together  a small  team  of  detectives,  but  a few  of  the  detectives 
refuse  to  participate  because  they  will  be  investigating  fellow 
officers.  Never  mind  that  the  charges  they  are  investigating  arc 
armed  robbery  and  stealing  and  selling  drugs.  The  code  of  silence 
is  so  great  that  they  will  not  even  investigate. 

As  it  turns  out.  the  author  of  the  letter  is  not  a Mafia  wife;  it  is 


(Since  1991.  Joseph  D McNamara.  Ph  D.,  has  been  a 
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career  in  law  enforcement  begun  as  a beat  patrolman  in  New 
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as  police  chief  for  15  years.  The  foregoing  article  is  adapted  from 
a talk  and  question-and-answer  session  on  Nov.  17  in  New  York 
before  the  Partnership  for  Responsible  Drug  Information.) 


a civilian  employee  of  the  department  who  is  sickened  by  the 
sight  of  these  cops  who  are  so  ostentatious  in  the  way  they 
behave.  They're  making  $30,000  to  40.000  a year,  they  live  in 
half-million-dollar  homes,  they  have  yachts,  they  go  on  expen- 
sive vacations,  they  have  vacation  homes,  they  have  expensive 
cars,  and  nobody  knows  what  they're  doing  During  the  course  of 
a couple  years  these  nine  people  stole  at  least  $1.4  million.  It  s 
not  small  change. 

‘We  can  do  anything’ 

As  the  investigation  grows,  suspicion  focuses  on  one  team 
that  is  ironically  named  Major  Violators  No.  2 They  were 
supposed  to  be  catching  major  violators,  but  they  were  the  major 
violators.  It  soon  spread  to  the  other  four  narcotics  teams  in  the 
department  and  some  27  deputies  ended  up  being  convicted  of 
various  crimes,  including  murder.  As  these  armed  officers  of  the 
law  kicked  in  doors  and  stuck  their  guns  to  the  heads  of  their 
victims,  who  were  sometimes  innocent  people,  the  chilling  words 
they  used  were:  "You  have  no  rights.  We  can  do  anything  we 
want."  How  does  that  sit  with  us  Americans  who  think  we  have  a 
system  of  justice  with  checks  and  balances  and  an  impartial  third 
party  in  the  courts? 

The  latest  scandal  in  L.A.  is  an  example  of  just  how  ternfying 
those  threats  are.  The  current  case  involves  an  officer  by  the 
name  of  Raphael  Perez,  who  got  caught  stealing  cocaine  from  the 
police  property  room  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison. 

He  didn't  like  it  there,  so  after  a year  he  approached  the  district 
attorney's  office  and  said.  "Look,  if  you  give  me  immunity  and 
let  me  out.  I'll  give  you  a lot  of  info  on  cops  robbing  drug 
dealers."  The  D A.  said,  forget  it.  no  immunity.  However.  Perez 
went  further  and  said  “there  are  some  innocent  people  in  prison 
that  we  framed,"  and  at  that  point  the  D.A.  reluctantly  gave  him 
immunity  and  could  not  turn  away  from  that  case. 

His  allegation  is  that  he  and  his  partner  handcuffed  and  shot  in 
the  head  a 19-year-old  gang  member  who  had  never  been  arrested 
for  anything  before  and  who  was  totally  innocent  of  any  crime. 

The  victim  lived,  but  is  now  confined  to  a wheelchair  for  life.  He 
had  a head  wound  and  couldn't  remember  any  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  police  had  planted  a sawed-off  rifle,  and  when  he 
went  to  trial,  the  judge  just  blasted  him.  saying,  “You  endangered 
the  lives  of  these  officers  who  are  so  vulnerable  in  their  drug 
work."  and  he  gave  him  23  years  in  prison.  So  if  the  cops  are  that 
bad,  they  can  do  anything  they  want.  Thankfully,  he  has  been 
released  from  prison  along  with  five  other  defendants.  There  may 
be  several  other  shootings  like  that,  and  there  are  certainly 
allegations  Perez  has  made  about  other  LAPD  officers.  The 
question  is  whether  they  will  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  or  not 

Common  threads 

I've  been  researching  this  for  years,  and  1 find  these  cases 
have  occurred  in  big  departments  and  small  departments,  and 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  There  are  common  characteristics, 
however.  First,  the  allegations  and  exposure  always  seem  to  come 
from  somebody  outside  the  police  department.  Second,  the  code 
of  silence  has  covered  up  these  predatory  crimes  for  years  within 
the  agency.  Third,  they  inevitably  seem  to  have  to  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  L.A..  they  could  not  get  any  of  these  cops  except  by 
running  a separate  and  new  sting  operation.  When  they  got  the 
sergeant  stealing  $15,000.  they  confronted  him  with  jail  or 
cooperation  and  he  began  to  rat  out  his  colleagues.  Six  of  the 
officers  met  and  conspired  to  kill  the  sergeant  after  they  found 
out  he  was  giving  evidence  — and  one  of  the  officers  had  been 
named  California  Narcotics  Association  Officer  of  the  Year!  The 
sergeant  described  their  unit  as  sort  of  like  being  like  "Jaws."  the 
movie:  "Once  we  focused  on  a drug  dealer,  we  tore  him  to 
shreds."  Well,  the  department  and  federal  investigators  didn't 
focus  with  that  intensity.  It  took  them  a year  before  they  could 
seem  to  gel  any  real  progress  in  this  investigation. 

Another  common  characteristic  is  that  a mayor  and  police 
chief  will  put  the  spin  on  these  cases  and  talk  about  a few  rotten 
apples.  Let  me  assure,  they  are  not  rotten  apples.  Many  times 
these  are  the  most  highly  decorated  officers  in  the  police 
department  — and  indeed,  that's  how  they  gel  assigned  to  the 
elite  narcotics  squad.  Other  crimes  are  also  committed  by 
uniformed  officers  in  beat  cars,  kicking  in  doors  and  committing 
the  same  armed  robberies  over  a period  of  years.  In  a case  in 
Brooklyn,  they  had  16  complaints  against  one  officer  that  they 
had  never  followed  up  and  investigated,  and  he  was  hardly  a sly. 
shrewd  gangster.  He  lived  in  a half-million-dollar  home  in 
Suffolk  County,  he  drove  a brand  new  red  Corvette  to  the  police 
station  where  he  worked,  he  was  sometimes  picked  up  at  the 
precinct  in  a limousine  to  take  him  on  gambling  junkets  to 
Atlantic  City.  There  was  nothing  at  all  shy  about  these  people;  it 


was  pretty  common  knowledge  what  they  were  doing. 

Crisis?  What  crisis? 

Why  has  this  not  surfaced  as  a national  crisis?  The  reason  is 
that  policing  is  so  local  in  the  U.S.;  we  have  perhaps  17.000 
police  departments.  A scandal  gets  coverage  for  a few  days, 
everyone  is  horrified,  and  the  mayor  and  police  chief  come  out 
and  say,  “You  can’t  judge  all  the  cops  by  this;  they  re  wonderful 
people."  and  so  on.  and  indeed  that's  quite  true.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  police  officers  are  dedicated,  wonderful  people 
who  put  themselves  between  us  and  danger  and  deserve  a lot  of 
credit.  Nevertheless,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  honest 
officers  will  not  break  the  code  of  silence  and  report  the  preda- 
tory criminal  members  of  the  police  force.  The  mayor  and  police 
chief  usually  assure  the  public  that  they’ve  taken  immediate 
action.  Sometimes,  if  it’s  really  a bad  scandal,  the  mayor  will 
appoint  a commission,  which  will  duly  study  it  for  two  years  and 
come  out  with  recommendations,  most  of  which  will  not  be 
adopted.  Then  three  or  four  years  later,  another  scandal  occurs 
with  the  same  pattern  — armed  robberies  by  police  officers,  or 
police  participation  in  drugs  rings  and  conspiracies. 

There  is  rarely  any  punishment  for  the  people  involved  in 
terms  of  the  political  leaders  or  police  chiefs;  they  usually  go  on 
to  higher  jobs.  For  instance.  Lee  Brown  had  one  of  the  worst 
scandals  in  the  NYPD  on  his  watch.  Cops  were  stealing  drugs  at 
night  when  they  were  on  patrol  in  Brooklyn,  but  they  started  to 
sell  them  where  they  lived  — in  Suffolk  County.  The  Suffolk 
County  police  got  on  to  them  and  they,  along  with  the  Feds, 
ended  up  convicting  them.  So  Brown  made  the  statement:  We 
don’t  have  a drug  problem;  Suffolk  County  does.  It  s very 
strange;  you'd  think  that  might  finish  the  career  of  someone  who 
had  made  such  a statement.  But  shortly  afterward,  he  was 
appointed  drug  czar  by  President  Clinton.  And  his  first  deputy 
commissioner.  Raymond  Kelly,  who  later  took  over  after  him  and 
had  some  of  the  same  problems,  was  appointed  under  secretary  of 
the  treasury  by  Clinton,  and  more  recently  became  director  of  the 
U S.  Customs  Service.  Now  these  men  are  personally  honest, 
honorable  and  very  competent  men  — and  that  s the  pattern.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  matter:  good  chief  or  good  department,  bad  chief 
or  bad  department. 

And  why  is  this?  Because  of  the  markup.  There  is  probably  a 
17.000-percent  markup  from  the  product  grown  in  Colombia, 

Brazil.  Mexico  or  your  backyard.  Opium  can  be  grown  almost 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  It  is  not  some  exotic  plant  that  only 
flourishes  in  Asia.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is  certainly 
tempting  to  anyone,  and  it  has  corrupted  our  system. 

The  “testiliars”  club 

There  is  something  else  that  is  just  as  serious  as  the  gangster 
cops,  and  that  is  the  loss  of  integrity  in  cops  who  would  never 
think  of  committing  a predatory  felony  In  1998  in  the  U.S..  state 
and  local  police  officers  made  roughly  1.4  million  arrests  for 
drug  possession.  Under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  generally,  a 
warrant  is  required,  although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the 
exclusionary  rule.  For  instance,  the  evidence  can  be  in  plain  view 
— the  dope  is  up  on  the  dashboard  and  the  police  officer  says. 
"You're  under  arrest."  That’s  not  a search;  that  s a seizure.  Or  the 
person  can  give  consent:  "Okay,  officer,  you  can  open  my  trunk.  I 
have  a kilo  of  cocaine  back  there,  but  I don't  want  you  to  think  I 
don't  support  my  local  police."  These  things  do  occur,  but  not 
anywhere  near  a million  times  a year. 

What  that  means,  inescapably,  is  that  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases.  American  police  officers  are  violating  the  oath 
they  take  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  are  doing  illegal 
searches  and  offering  perjured  testimony  about  it.  It  is  so 
common  that  it  is  referred  to  in  the  NYPD  as  testilying.  In  the 
LAPD.  they  call  it  being  a member  of  the  Liars  Club.  The  idea  of 
the  police  officer  on  the  witness  stand  framing  someone  or 
committing  perjury  undermines  our  whole  system  of  criminal 
justice.  That  and  the  gangster  cops  are  a cost  of  the  drug  war  that 
needs  to  be  balanced  against  what  we  get  or  whether  we  succeed 
when  we  spend  all  this  money. 

Less  bang  for  the  bucks 

There  are  some  indications  of  opium  production  having 
doubled  in  Southeast  Asia,  while  in  Central  and  Latin  America, 
cocaine  production  is  up  by  a third.  It  used  to  be  that  the 
government's  standard  bragging  rights  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
wc  are  successful  because  the  drugs  are  more  expensive  and  more 
diluted  than  ever.  But  now  the  drugs  are  cheaper  and  purer  than 
ever,  which  is  why  we  have  people  sniffing  heroin,  why  we  have 
an  increase  in  overdose  deaths  in  the  U.S.  and  an  increase  in 
hospital  emergency  room  visits  related  to  drugs.  Ninety  percent 
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police  integrity  pays  the  price 


of  the  drugs  coming  into  America  come  in  undetected.  Use  of 
drugs  has  gotten  to  a younger  age.  More  than  half  of  high  school 
seniors  say  they  have  tried  an  illegal  drug,  and  85  percent  of  high 
school  seniors  say  that  it  is  easier  to  get  marijuana  then  to  get 
beer,  which  is  a legal,  regulated  drug.  So  when  you  balance  all 
these  things  together,  it  all  goes  back  to  basic  facts:  that  despite 
enormously  increased  expenditures,  enormously  increased 
imprisonment  and  an  erosion  of  civil  rights,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  reduce  foreign  production  of  drugs,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  seize  any  more  of  the  drugs  coming  into  America.  America  — 
indeed,  the  world  — is  awash  in  illegal  drugs  and  illegal  drug 
money,  awash  in  illegal  drug  violence  and  illegal  drug  corruption 
We  have  undermined  governments  across  the  world  with  this 
policy  that  can  never  succeed. 

Why  is  the  drug  law  unenforceable  by  police?  Drug  war 
statistics  are  sort  of  like  the  body  count  in  the  Vietnam  war.  All 
these  arrests  show  that  the  government  is  winning.  These  are 
consensual  activities,  and  so  police  do  not  have  a victim  as  they 
do  in  what  we  call  a mala  in  se  crimes  of  robbery,  rape,  assault 
and  so  on,  where  there  are  witnesses,  physical  evidence  and  a 
great  deal  more  consensus  that  these  crimes  are  wrong  in 
themselves.  To  get  around  that,  the  police  do  many  unethical 
things.  Millions  of  drug  crimes  occur  every  day  under  the  eyes  of 
police  because  they  are  consensual  and  the  police  have  no  way  of 
knowing  unless  somehow  they  infiltrate  through  paid  informants 
or  often  illegal  methods. 

Pharmacological  McCarthyism 

There  is  a tremendous  disillusionment  out  there;  people  are 
not  swallowing  the  propaganda.  There’s  an  old  saying  that  the 
first  casualty  in  any  war  is  truth,  and  it's  no  different  in  the  drug 
war.  The  DEA  and  the  drug  cartels  are  the  two  groups  most 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  drug  war.  But  what’s  even  more 
sinister  than  that  is  the  number  of  mandatory  treatment  programs 
that  have  sprung  up,  and  the  medical  doctors  and  judges  who  are 
staunchly  advocating  drug  courts,  which  I view  as  totalitarian  in 
nature.  It’s  bad  enough  to  charge  people  with  a crime,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  would  do  that  all  the  time,  say  people 
were  ill  and  send  them  away.  In  my  view,  it’s  a very  bad 
development. 

When  we  look  at  the  way  history  changes,  I come  out  and 
flatly  say,  “Don’t  ever  go  on  the  defensive  if  someone  accuses 
you  of  being  a legalizer."  There  is  a kind  of  pharmacological 
McCarthyism  at  work.  It  is  a little  hard  for  them  to  attack  a 35- 
year  cop  like  myself,  but  they  do,  but  that's  the  point  The  public 
will  change,  the  politicians  will  change,  if  they  believe  there  is 
political  profit.  I don't  bash  politicians  and  say  they're  cowards; 
they  do  what  they  have  to  do  to  get  elected  and  that's  what 
democracy  is  all  about.  I think  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  try  and 
change  public  opinion  every  where  we  can.  I have  faith.  I m 
patriotic,  and  I believe  in  the  American  people.  I believe  that  if 
they  knew  how  ugly  the  drug  war  is,  it  would  end  as  quickly  as 
the  Vietnam  War  did  when  they  found  out  how  dirty  that  was. 

It  has  to  be  something  that  the  politicians  see  as  being  to  their 
advantage.  The  system  can’t  stand  daylight;  the  drug  war  cannot 
stand  daylight.  In  a society  that  professes  to  be  free  and  egalitar- 
ian, we  cannot  justify  the  arrest  and  jailing  of  people  of  color  at 
the  rates  that  we  do.  which  are  so  incredibly  disproportionate  1 
think  on  those  grounds,  the  drug  war  could  fail.  On  economic 
grounds  and  the  lack  of  success,  it  could  fail,  and  in  terms  of  how 
it  corrupts  the  police.  All  of  those  values  are  more  important  t.ian 
the  drugs. 

I was  one  of  500  people  last  year  who  signed  an  open  letter  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  saying  the  drug  war  is  causing 
more  problems  than  the  drugs.  It  was  signed  by  a distinguished 
criminologist,  prune  ministers,  George  Schultz,  Milton  Friedman, 
Nobel  laureates  and  so  on.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
board  came  unglued  and  wrote  this  editorial  saying  this  was  an 
elite  group  of  weirdos  who  should  all  declare  whether  they 
smoke  pot.  Milton  Friedman  wrote  a letter  — and  what  Milton 
writes  they  publish  — that  said,  “In  my  first  84  years  I have 
never  tried  that  drug,  but  I make  no  commitment  for  the  future" 
And  he  then  proceeded  to  give  them  an  economic  lesson  in  the 
results  of  prohibition. 

The  point  is.  the  Berlin  wall  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
collapse  as  quickly  as  people  think.  There  were  a lot  of  signs 
along  the  way  that  we  missed.  1 see  them  happening  now.  Take 
the  medical  marijuana  initiatives,  for  example.  General  Bany 
McCaffrey  and  the  government  and  law  enforcement  groups  have 
opposed  them,  saying  “You  can’t  do  this,  it's  a gateway  drug,  it  s 
sending  the  wrong  message  " The  voters  said  "bull  Some 
studies  point  out  that  a lot  of  criminals  and  heroin  addicts  have 
previously  used  marijuana.  But  there  is  a difference  between 
correlation  and  causation.  For  example,  all  of  them,  100  percent, 
consumed  milk.  Think  about  that. 


Holy  war 

1 don't  know  what  it  will  take  to  open  a hole  in  the  dam,  but 
once  it  does.... 

No  one  strategy  is  going  to  gel  this  overturned,  but  we  should 
never  back  off  because  the  Harrison  Act  was  one  of  the  most 
radical  pieces  of  public  policy  in  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
had  a very  small  Federal  Government  before  the  First  World  War, 
before  the  New  Deal,  and  they  were  very  respectful  of  states' 
rights.  They  passed  the  law  that  started  this  under  the  guise  of 
being  a tax  act.  So  we  should  never  let  them  get  away  with  this 
kind  of  McCarthyism.  We  have  a right  to  discuss  public  policy. 

When  the  Harrison  Act  passed,  the  groups  that  lobbied  for  its 
passage  were  so  successful  in  creating  the  stereotypes  of  drugs 
and  drug  use  that  today,  a century  later,  we  are  still  captives  of 
the  campaign  they  waged.  These  were  not  law  enforcement 
groups  or  medical  groups;  they  were  religious  groups.  Their  idea 
of  this  as  evil  and  sin  is  what  captures  us.  This  comes  from  the 
religious  groups  that  call  for  a crusade.  But  a crusade  is  a holy 
war.  where  you’re  not  expected  to  win  it  — you're  expected  to 
keep  fighting  it  at  all  costs. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  you  could  refute  this,  but  many 
politicians  say.  “Hey  Joe,  I agree  with  you  100  percent,  but  I 
don't  dare  take  a chance  on  it."  I think  it’s  got  to  be  the  public 
that  changes  the  political  mindset.  You’re  not  going  to  find 
political  people  getting  out  in  front  on  this  issue  — not  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  When  we  strip  away  every  argument,  if  they 
can't  intellectually  defend  the  drug  war,  they  say.  "Even  agreeing 
with  everything  you  say.  what  about  the  kids?  Are  you  willing  to 
have  kids  get  these  drugs?”  To  which  I say.  “Are  you  kidding? 

Kids  could  get  any  kind  of  drugs  they  want  under  your  drug 
war."  It  is  not  a question  of  either/or,  but  of  the  stuff  we're  doing 
being  for  the  kids. 

There  was  a case  in  New  York  about  a year  and  half  ago 
where  an  undercover  buy  took  place  — a very  dangerous  case  for 
the  cops  and  everyone.  The  cop  flashes  a roll  of  money  and  the 
two  guys  meet  with  him  the  next  day.  They  don’t  have  any  drugs, 
but  they  saw  the  money,  so  they’re  going  to  do  an  armed  robbery 
of  this  jerk  who  they  think  is  coming  from  New  Jersey  to  buy 
drugs.  They  whip  out  their  guns,  and  he  whips  out  his;  they  shoot 
at  him,  he  shoots  back.  His  backup  team  comes  in,  and  15  or  16 
shots  are  fired  just  as  an  elementary  school  across  the  street  lets 
out  with  300-400  children.  So  a New  York  Times  reporter  asks: 

“Do  you  think  this  was  a good  idea  to  do  this  near  the  children?" 
And  the  spokesman  for  the  NYPD  said:  “We  are  doing  this  tor 
the  children.” 

I think  you  have  to  keep  bringing  this  stuff  out  — it’s  so 
irrational.  Some  people  respond  to  the  cost  argument,  others 
respond  to  the  argument  that  we  are  locking  human  beings  up  like 
animals  under  barbaric  conditions  where  they  are  assaulted  and 
raped  because  they  put  certain  kinds  of  chemicals  into  their 
blood.  Where  did  we  ever  get  this  crazy  idea?  The  really 
dangerous  drugs  like  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  legal,  while  there 
were  700,000  arrests  in  1998  for  marijuana,  a safer  drug  — more 
arrests  than  for  any  other  drug  by  far. 

Just  say  ‘no  thank  you’ 

Certain  religious  groups,  I'm  afraid  to  say,  are  totally  in  favor 
of  the  drug  war.  They  believe  in  abstaining  from  any  mind- 
altering  substance.  This  whole  thing  is  part  of  a puritanical 
American  mindset. 

When  I was  police  chief  in  San  Jose.  I got  friendly  with  DEA 
director  Jack  Lawn,  who  grew  up  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
come  up  through  the  FBI,  a real  straight-arrow  law  enforcement 
guy,  and  he  told  this  story  about  the  time  President  Reagan 
appointed  Vice  President  Bush  to  head  up  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force  to  stop  drugs  from  coming  in  — and  we  all  know  how 
successful  that  was.  Anyway,  they  had  a meeting  in  Miami  with 
all  of  the  big  shots  and  after  it  was  over.  Bush  was  tlying  back  to 
D.C.  on  Air  Force  2 so  Lawn,  a general  and  an  admiral  hitched  a 
ride.  George  Bush,  being  a nice  guy.  invited  the  three  men  up  to 
the  front  section  of  the  airplane  where  his  man  was  making  him 
an  extra  dry  martini  with  a twist.  He  said.  "Gentlemen,  have  a 
drink."  Well,  the  admiral  says.  "I'll  have  some  mineral  water." 
and  the  general  says.  •’I’ll  have  a Diet  Coke."  Bush  was  son  ol 
put  out  — I mean,  here  he  was  being  a nice  guy  — so  he  turns  to 
Lawn  and  says,  “Come  on.  Jack,  have  a drink."  So  Lawn  says. 
“Mr.  Vice  President.  1 don’t  engage  in  any  mind-altenng 
substances."  There  is  dead  silence,  and  Bush  looks  at  him  for  a 
moment  and  says.  “Jack,  don  t be  an  asshole 

There  is  a point  to  this  story  Alcohol  is  a mind-altering  drug, 
and  90  percenlof  the  people  who  use  it  do  so  responsibly,  just  as 
90  percent  of  the  people  who  use  illegal  drugs  use  them  responsi- 
bly The  estimate  is  that  we  have  80  million  who  have  tried 
marijuana.  How  many  more  millions  of  Americans  arc  wc  willing 


to  arrest  and  how  many  more  billions  of  dollars  arc  wc  willing  to 
spend  on  this  campaign  that  can't  succeed? 

What’s  working? 

Any  cop  who  is  honest  with  you  will  tell  you  they  would 
much  rather  respond  to  a call  of  a disorder  where  people  were 
smoking  pot  than  drinking  alcohol.  I could  testify  to  that.  My 
first  arrest  as  a rookie  patrolman  was  a drug  killing,  in  a way. 

These  guys  were  fighting  over  alcohol,  but  no  one  thought  of  it  us 
a drug  in  those  days.  There  is  a very  high  correlation  between 
alcohol  and  violence.  Yet  we  say  we  tried  that  once  — Prohibi- 
tion — and  it  didn't  work. 

There  arc  any  number  of  scientific  studies  out  there  that  show 
what  docs  work.  Methadone  works;  it  has  proven  to  be  a very 
effective  means  of  curing  heroin  addiction.  Methadone  is  a 
synthetic  opium  and  it  is  just  as  addictive.  If  you  inject  it.  it  will 
give  you  the  same  result  as  heroin.  So  why  don’t  we  just  give 
them  heroin?  Well,  they  do.  The  Swiss  tned  the  experiment.  They 
took  1.000  addicts  who  couldn't  or  didn't  want  to  stop  and  they 
provided  them  with  heroin  and  found  their  criminal  activity 
diminished  enormously.  For  most  of  them  their  lives  stabilized 
and  some  of  them  actually  slopped  using  heroin.  But  wc'vc  got 
this  “drug-free  America"  insanity.  The  education  problem  we 
have  goes  back  to  that  George  Bush  story.  I don't  say  that  to 
make  fun  of  George  Bush,  but  to  reflect  the  ignorance  of 
America.  He  never  got  what  Lawn  was  saying,  that  ulcohol  is  a 
mind-altering  substance  and  throughout  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. every  culture  has  used  a mind-altering  substunce.  The 
Eskimos  couldn’t  grow  anything,  but  once  we  brought  alcohol  to 
them,  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

Progress  does  gel  made.  Let  me  remind  you  that  this  country 
has  changed  in  terms  of  high-cholesterol  foods,  which  have 
decreased,  and  smoking,  which  has  decreased.  Consumption  of 
hard  liquor  has  decreased,  all  without  putting  anyone  in  jail,  all 
without  the  government  trying  to  lower  the  supplies  of  that 
substance.  In  the  end,  wc  come  down  to  this  view  of  government. 

Is  the  government  there  to  punish  people  who  won't  lead  the  kind 
of  life  the  government  thinks  is  ideal?  For  example,  most 
Americans  are  either  overweight  or  obese;  the  No.  I cause  of 
death  is  obesity.  Are  we  willing  to  lock  up  people  who  have  a 
double  bacon-cheese  burger?  So  what  is  the  rational  for  having 
certain  drugs  illegal?  Heroin  was  developed  as  a drug  to  cure 
morphine  addiction.  LSD  was  a medicine  widely  used  in  therapy, 
and  marijuana  is  an  effective  medicine  for  some  people.  The 
government  is  absolutely  arbitrary  in  putting  these  in  Schedule  I. 
where  no  research  can  be  done.  The  more  you  expose  this 
government  arrogance,  the  more  people  arc  swung  around. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  panacea.  Before  the  Harrison  Act  we 
had  much  less  of  a problem  than  we  do  now.  Drug  use  had  been 
decreasing  by  the  time  the  Hamson  Act  was  passed,  so  to  get  it 
through  they  told  the  Southern  representatives  that  these  drugs 
caused  black  men  to  rape  white  women  and  kill  white  families. 
These  were  lies.  This  fine  Irish  police  captain  in  San  Francisco 
made  a statement  that  if  you  have  any  vestige  of  manhood  left, 
the  sight  of  white  women  in  “yellow"  opium  dens  will  disgust 
you.  That  kind  of  theme  runs  through  it.  When  marijuana  was 
outlawed  in  1937,  they  also  snuck  it  through  as  a tax  act,  and 
they  talked  about  degenerate  Mexicans  under  the  influence  of  this 
killer  weed.  Of  course,  all  of  this  stuff  has  scientifically  been 
proven  to  be  false.  Nobody  has  ever  died  of  a marijuana 
overdose,  nor  has  anyone  ever  committed  a murder  under  the 
influence  of  marijuana.  In  a way.  if  we  could  substitute  that  for 
alcohol,  it  probably  would  lower  the  homicide  rate. 

Wake-up  call 

It’s  kind  of  cynical,  but  business  is  finally  beginning  to  wake 
up.  The  seizure  stuff  is  very  threatening  to  business,  so  banks  and 
financial  institutions  got  together  and  lobbied  Congress  to  block 
the  last  attempt  to  force  them  to  reveal  their  records  to  the 
government  without  benefit  of  a search  warrant.  Then  there  s 
encryption,  and  what  the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  do  with 
this  is  just  plain  paranoid.  The  FBI  wants  the  authority  to 
eavesdrop  on  every  fax,  e-mail  and  telephone  conversation  in  the 
world.  It's  very  easy  with  encryption  software  to  make  it  so  they 
can't  eavesdrop  on  these  phones,  and  the  FBI  says  they  simply 
need  this  eavesdropping  capability  to  stop  the  drug  stuff  To  that  I 
say.  “Well,  you've  already  been  using  it  for  years.”  Wiretaps  have 
increased  by  one-third  under  Clinton,  who  occasionally  makes 
some  comments  about  the  need  for  privacy,  and  72  percent  of 
them  are  for  drug  cases.  Only  2 percent  were  for  homicide. 

How  long  do  we  continue  to  interfere  with  commerce  in 
America?  If  we  destroy  the  high-tech  industry.  Congress  will 
have  increased  crime  and  done  more  damage  to  this  country  than 
any  terrorist  could  ever  hope  to  do. 
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Eyeing  Fed  model, 
Conn,  seeks  tighter  rules 
on  shooting  fleeing  felons 


While  finding  no  evidence  lo 
support  assertions  that  officer- 
involved  shootings  are  not  fairly 
investigated  in  the  slate  of 
Connecticut,  a committee  impan- 
eled by  Gov.  John  Rowland  lo 
examine  the  handling  of  such 
incidents  has  asked  that  the  state 
legislators  consider  revising  the 
law  to  prohibit  the  shooting  of 
fleeing  felons. 

Rowland  created  the  10- 
member  Governor's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  death  of  14-year-old  Aquan 
Salmon,  a black,  unarmed  robbery 
suspect  who  was  shot  last  April  by 
a white  Hartford  patrol  officer,  said 
a spokesman  for  the  Governor. 
Salmon  was  the  third  African 
American  killed  by  police  in  the 
past  three  years  whose  deuth  raised 
questions  of  partiality.  In  1997.  an 
East  Haven  officer  fatally  shot 
Malik  Jones,  und  u New  Milford 
officer  faces  murder  charges  for  the 
1998  death  of  Franklyn  Reid. 

Under  Federal  law.  fleeing 
felons  may  only  be  shot  if  they 
pose  an  "imminent"  threat  to  an 
officer  or  others.  The  council 
recommended  that  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  consider  a similar 
limitation  to  its  statute  on  the  use 
of  deadly  force.  Police  would  then 
not  be  allowed  to  shoot  at  killers 
"who  might  not  pose  an  imminent 
threat  of  danger  at  the  moment  the 
officer  encounters  the  individual,” 
said  the  report. 

While  all  of  the  council’s  17 
recommendations,  which  were 
released  in  December,  huve  the 
endorsement  of  Meriden  Police 
Chief  Robert  Kosienski,  a council 
member  who  is  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Police  Chiefs 
Association,  he  said  lie  is  not 
certain  whether  he  would  support 
such  an  amendment  to  the  state's 
dcudly-forcc  statute.  Requiring  a 
pursuing  officer  to  weigh  the  risk 
to  the  community  that  a known 
killer  represents  is  a lot  to  put  on 
one  officer,  he  said. 

Moreover,  "adding  additional 
levels  of  analysis  to  the  'deadly 
force'  stulute  may  only  serve  to 
make  the  statute  more  complex  to 
apply,  a result  that  may  create 
additional  hesitation  in  the  officer 
which,  in  turn,  could  lead  to  a 
tragic  result,"  the  council  con- 
ceded. 

Other  recommendations  made 
by  the  group  include  the  establish- 
ment of  a statewide  deadly-force 
policy  for  all  officers;  police 
training  that  emphasizes  the  use  of 
non-lethal  force;  providing  officers 
with  equipment  that  is  effective  in 
controlling  aggressive  but  non- 
lcthal  behavior;  providing 
counseling  to  all  officers  who  have 
been  involved  in  justified 
shootings,  and  implementing 
procedures  in  police  departments  to 
identify  those  officers  who  are 
predisposed  to  using  excessive 
force. 

The  council  also  suggested  that 
police  departments  release  the 
results  of  internal  investigations  or 
administrative  proceedings  after  a 
fatal  shooting,  and  that  the 
Legislature  grant  subpoena  power, 


Spurred  by 
controversial  shooting 
in  Hartford, 

Governor’s  Law 
Enforcement  Council 
offers  17  proposals 
for  statewide  reforms. 


with  judicial  oversight,  lo  prosecu- 
tors investigating  such  incidents. 

One  recommendation  was  that 
the  state  develop  ways  to  educate 
the  community  on  "all  sides"  in  a 
police  shooting.  A person  from  the 
chief  slate's  attorney's  office 
should  be  designated  to  answer 
questions  from  the  community  and 
the  media  on  the  incident,  and 
communicate  with  the  decedent's 
family  during  the  investigation. 

While  praising  the  council  for 
making  some  promising  sugges- 
tions, Roger  Vann,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  NAACP,  called  the 
proposal  to  educate  the  community 
"a  little  putronizing."  Vann  said  he 
was  disappointed  that  the  council 
did  not  push  for  outright  reform  of 
the  deadly-force  statute  and  was 
sorry  that  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  civilian  review  board  to 
oversee  such  cases  was  not 
proposed. 

“The  real  problem  here  is  race 
and  the  tension  that  exists  around 
issues  of  race,”  said  state  Repre- 
sentative Michael  P.  Lawlor,  a 
Democrat  from  East  Haven,  who  is 
co-chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  Lawlor  added  that  were 
it  not  for  the  perception  that  black 
and  Hispanic  people  wind  up  in 
prison  for  crimes  committed  just  as 
often  by  whites,  "then  maybe  when 
there’s  a police  shooting  people 
would  be  more  willing  to  give 
police  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

As  an  addendum  to  the  report, 
all  of  Connecticut’s  13  state’s 
attorneys  agreed  to  a protocol  for 
investigating  deadly-force  cases. 

Of  a 14-stcp  checklist,  perhaps  the 
most  important  step  states  that  the 
chief  state's  attorney  will  be 
notified  as  soon  as  possible  after  an 
incident,  said  John  Bailey,  who 
currently  holds  that  office.  "This  is 
so  1 can  gel  right  involved,”  he  told 
The  Hartford  Courant.  "The  most 
important  time  is  right  after." 

Under  a new  state  law.  a 
member  of  the  public  may  ask  the 
chief  state’s  attorney  to  designate 
an  out-of-district  state's  attorney  to 
investigate  a police  shooting. 

While  the  Governor's  council  had 
debated  making  it  a standard 
practice,  it  decided  in  the  end  to 
make  such  steps  optional  rather 
than  requirements. 

In  the  Salmon  shooting, 
Rowland  asked  Bailey  to  bring  the 
in  the  State  Police  and  an  out-of- 
distncl  state's  attorney  to  investi- 
gate. 


Change  of  structure,  not 
focus,  due  for  Hartford  PD 
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she  transferred  two  sergeants,  one  of 
whom  had  held  a highly-coveted  posi- 
tion at  the  training  academy  for  a dozen 
years,  and  another  who  earned  more 
than  $150,000  in  overtime  from  1994 
to  1998  in  the  traffic  division. 

The  crime-plagued  state  capital  has 
seen  its  rate  of  violent  crime  fall  over 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  city's  north 
and  central  PSAs,  crime  is  at  its  lowest 
level  in  25  years,  said  Lieut.  Michael 
Manzi.  the  commander  of  the  north 
PSA.  The  number  of  Index  Crimes 
citywide  has  also  fallen  29  percent  from 
1994  to  1998,  but  that  achievement  has 
been  obscured  by  the  number  of  scan- 
dals that  have  cast  the  HPD  in  a harsh 
light. 

Next  month,  a prosecutor's  report 
will  be  released  on  the  fatal  shooting 
of  a 14-year-old  black  robbery  suspect, 
Aquan  Salmon,  by  a white  city  police 
officer  last  April.  The  incident  sparked 
protests  in  Hartford’s  minority  commu- 
nity, and  led  to  a vow  by  Croughwell 
that  he  would  root  out  whatever  racism 
had  taken  hold  in  the  department.  State 
authorities  took  over  the  investigation 
at  the  behest  of  Gov.  John  Rowland.  It 
was  also  in  April  that  a federal  grand 
jury  handed  up  the  first  of  six  indict- 
ments against  officers  accused  of  on- 
duty  sexual  misconduct  against  women. 

The  department's  clearance  rate  is 
low  when  compared  with  other  cities 
of  similar  size  and  with  the  average  for 
all  U.S.  cities,  said  the  report.  The 
HPD's  clearance  rate  for  Index  Crimes 
was  reported  at  17.5  percent  in  1996, 
and  by  1998  that  rate  had  dropped  to 
16.1  percent.  Nationally,  that  figure  in 
1997  was  21.2  percent  for  cities 
Hartford's  size;  for  all  cities,  it  was  2 1 .6 
percent. 

Buracker  attributed  the  problem  to 
work  schedules  that  allow  staffing  lev- 
els of  sworn  personnel  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  lo  range  from  a low  of  150  to 
175  out  of  a total  of  460  sworn  offic- 


ers. Under  the  city’s  labor  agreement, 
personnel  outside  of  patrol,  detention 
and  dispatch  must  have  either  Saturday 
and  Sunday  off.  or  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day. The  majority  have  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday  off,  it  said.  In  three  PSAs, 
it  found  all  staff  were  scheduled  off  on 
Sunday,  and  in  two  PSAs,  there  was  no 
staff  scheduled  on  Saturday. 

Among  the  study’s  recommenda- 
tions is  that  the  specialized  personnel 
be  assigned  to  work  on  Saturday,  par- 
ticularly Saturday  evening.  With  12 
detectives  available  to  investigate  ma- 
jor crimes,  six  should  be  assigned  to 
work  Saturday  and  five  on  Saturday 
night. 

Although  millions  in  local  and  fed- 
eral funds  were  spent  during  the  1990s 
to  construct  the  PSA  substations,  the 
report  suggests  that  all  officers  work  out 
of  HPD  headquarters,  with  the  substa- 
tion facilities  used  as  community  cen- 
ters where  neighborhood  meetings  and 
other  gatherings  could  be  held.  In  ad- 
dition, officers  could  use  the  facilities 
to  write  their  reports  and  meet  with  resi- 
dents. 

The  recommendation  seems  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  community  polic- 
ing. which  calls  for  departments  to  have 
more  officers  in  the  community  in  fa- 
cilities that  afford  greater  access  to  resi- 
dents. As  such,  the  suggestion  was  not 
embraced  by  community  members. 
While  Buracker  recommends  increas- 
ing the  number  of  Community  Service 
Officers  (CSOs)  from  17  to  a minimum 
of  21,  some  residents  believe  the  pres- 
ence of  the  substations  play  an  impor- 
tant role. 

Bernadine  Silvers,  a South  End 
community  activist,  told  The  Courant 
she  is  withholding  judgment,  but  still 
wants  the  department  to  have  officers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of  resi- 
dents. “Out  there  on  Jennings  Road  [the 
location  of  police  headquarters]  they 
don't  even  feel  like  city  police,"  she 
said.  “If  they  move  back  to  the  center 


of  the  city,  maybe  it  will  work." 

Both  the  city  manager  and  acting 
chief  insist  that  they  will  not  be  giving 
up  on  community  policing  and  will  not 
do  anything  to  jeopardize  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  federal  funds  the  depart- 
ment has  received  in  recent  years  to 
promote  that  program. 

"Community-oriented  policing  is  a 
philosophy,"  Barrows  told  The  Courant. 
"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a building.  It 
is  about  problem-solving  and  partner- 
ships with  businesses  and  people  in  the 
community.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
officers  to  park  their  cruisers,  get  out 
and  do  some  problem-solving.  I don’t 
think  they  should  be  in  the  building.” 

The  study  found  that  while  commu- 
nity policing  in  Hartford  was  supposed 
to  include  problejn-solving  by  patrol 
officers,  they  often  deferred  to  CSOs 
and  other  specialists  in  the  department. 
In  light  of  that.  Buracker  recommended 
that  community  policing  training  be 
provided  for  all  HPD  personnel  and  that 
a city  wide  community  policing  project 
team  be  established  that  would  include 
police,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  Hartford's  corporate 
community,  religious  community  and 
neighborhood  groups,  among  others. 

Programs  that  the  department  has 
implemented,  including  DARE,  the 
Summer  Youth  Academy,  Officer 
Friendly,  Truancy  and  Security  Sur- 
veys. should  all  be  retained,  said  the 
study,  which  suggested  the  creation  of 
a crime  prevention  section  under  which 
the  outreach  programs  and  school  re- 
source officer  assignments  would  fall. 

Buracker  also  suggested  integrating 
the  activities  of  patrol  officers,  CSOs, 
and  Neighborhood  Response  Units 
(NRUs).  The  structure  would,  among 
other  duties,  require  that  the  deputy 
chief  in  charge  df  Patrol  Services  meet 
regularly  with  the  CSO  and  NRU  lieu- 
tenants and  the  patrol  units  captain  to 
"monitor  current,  projected  and  close 
problem-solving  initiatives.” 


Taking  a look  back  at  the  1969 
Violence  Commission  report 
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derstand  at  the  time  how  "unsuccessful 
and  self-defeating  the  strategy  would 
turn  out  to  be  it."  The  Littleton  massa- 
cre. according  to  the  new  study,  shows 
that  in  the  long  run,  the  nation's  social 
problems  must  be  addressed.  “The 
Commission  foresaw  that  a city  based 
on  the  principle  of  flight  to  safety  would 
only  deepen  social  division."  it  said. 

While  many  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  group  who  contributed  to 
the  earlier  study  have  since  died,  a num- 
ber of  them  worked  on  the  new  report, 
including  Elliot  Currie,  now  a crimi- 
nologist with  the  legal  studies  program 
at  the  University  of  Califomia-Berke- 
lcy. 

"I  would  not  really  have  dreamed 
in  1969  that  violent  crime  would  gel  so 
much  worse  in  the  ‘80s  and  ‘90s  and 
that  I'd  be  helping  write  a report  say- 
ing that  we  have  made  so  few  gains." 
he  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  "By 
some  measure.  I’d  have  to  say  we've 
gone  backwards.  I think  we  made  a lot 
of  wrong  choices." 

In  the  foundation's  estimation,  those 
wrong  choices  would  include  policy- 
makers' support  of  hard-line  ap- 
proaches to  criminality,  such  as  an  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  prisons,  zero- 
tolerance  for  criminals,  and  the  war  on 
drugs.  These  have  become  substitutes, 
said  the  study,  for  effective  public  poli- 
cies on  housing,  poverty,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  hardest  to  employ.  Some 
33  percent  of  African-American  males 
in  their  teens  and  early  20s,  it  said,  are 
under  some  form  of  criminal  justice 
supervision.  At  least  29  percent  of  all 
black  men  bom  today  can  expect  to  go 
to  prison  at  some  point  in  their  lives. 

Researchers  also  took  issue  with  the 
widening  divide  between  rich  and  poor 
in  the  United  States,  noting  that  the 
average  corporate  chief  executive  of- 
ficer makes  up  to  419  times  as  much  as 
the  average  worker,  and  that  nearly  25 
percent  of  all  children  under  the  age  of 
5 live  in  poverty.  "We  believe  it  is  im- 
moral for  the  states  lo  spend  more  on 
prison  building  than  higher  education, 


especially  when  almost  a quarter  of  the 
youngest  children  live  in  poverty,"  said 
the  study. 

Among  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  foundation’s  new  report  is  scal- 
ing back  programs  it  claims  do  not 
work,  such  as  the  war  on  drugs,  boot 
camps  and  prison  construction,  and  in- 
vesting in  effective  treatment  alterna- 
tives like  drug  and  community  courts. 
The  study  also  calls  for  a National  Sen- 
tencing and  Drug  Treatment  Commis- 
sion that  would  review  federal  and  state 
sentencing  practices  and  their  impact 
on  serious  crime. 

Moreover,  the  Foundation  suggests 
that  firearms  violence,  entertainment 
violence  and  local  television  news  vio- 
lence be  framed  as  a public  health  is- 
sue requiring  changes  in  industry  be- 
havior. much  as  smoking  was  by  the 
Surgeon  General. 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for  bulk 
distribution  to  conferences,  training  groups,  college  classes  and 
other  gatherings.  For  more  Information  on  how  you  can  help 
improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Cir- 
culation Department  at  (212)  237-8442.  Fax;  (212)  237-8486. 
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So  where  were  we? 


Busy  year  foreseen  on  gun-related  issues 


In  a number  of  stales,  gun  legislation  came  and 
went  last  year  in  the  tumultuous  aftermath  of  the 
April  massacre  at  Columbine  High  School  in 
Littleton,  Colo.  Bills  to  liberalize  the  possession 
of  concealed  weapons  and  other  gun  owners’ 
rights  measures  were  shelved  as  lawmakers  bowed 
to  the  grief  and  anger  of  their  constituents,  while 
proposals  to  tighten  various  gun  controls  got  a 
flurry  of  attention,  although  it  was  often  fleeting, 
fading  away  as  the  political  dust  settled  over  Col- 
umbine. 

Legislators  now  predict  that  2000  will  be  an 
unusually  active  year  as  stales  pick  up  where  they 
left  off.  wrangling  with  the  issue  of  gun  control. 

Give  police  a chance 

Despite  California  Gov.  Gray  Davis’s  plea  to 
state  lawmakers  that  they  not  send  him  any  ‘‘sig- 
nificant" gun  control  measures  during  this  session, 
an  Assembly  committee  in  January  backed  legis- 
lation that  calls  for  the  licensing  of  handgun  buy- 
ers and  the  registering  of  all  such  weapons  in  the 
state.  With  a tough  gun-control  package  contain- 
ing six  new  laws  passed  and  signed  last  year,  Davis 
had  asked  that  a moratorium  be  declared  on  gun 
legislation  to  give  law  enforcement  a chance  to 
implement  the  measures,  which  became  effective 
on  Jan.  1. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  jamming  the  governor. 
But  I am  interested  in  continuing  the  public  de- 
bate." said  Assemblyman  Kevin  Shelley,  a Demo- 
crat from  San  Francisco  who  is  the  bill’s  author. 
The  bill  was  approved  on  Jan.  11  by  the  Assem- 
bly Public  Safety  Committee  by  a vote  of  5-2. 
Similar  legislation  stalled  in  the  Assembly  three 
years  ago. 

Under  the  proposal,  handgun  buyers  would 
apply  for  a license  that  would  be  valid  for  four 
years.  The  potential  licensee  would  be  subject  to 
a background  check  and  a test  that  would  demon- 
strate safe  handling  of  the  weapon.  In  addition, 
all  weapons  would  have  to  be  registered.  Only 
Hawaii.  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois 
require  some  form  of  licensing  or  registration. 

State  Attorney  General  Bill  Lockyer.  who 
played  a key  role  in  the  passage  of  gun  control 
bills  as  a leader  of  the  state  Senate  from  1994  un- 
til 1998,  said  he  would  remain  neutral  on  the  is- 
sue of  licensing  gun  owners  and  registering  fire- 
arms. "Our  role  is  to  try  and  enforce  the  laws  that 
we  adopted  [last  year).  That’s  plenty  of  work,"  he 
told  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  "That's  how  I’m 
concentrating  my  efforts." 

Elsewhere  around  the  nation.  Senate  Republi- 
cans in  Illinois  defeated  a bill  that  would  have 
maintained  the  penalty  for  carrying  a concealed 
weapon  as  a felony.  Gov.  George  Ryan,  a moder- 
ate Republican  who  favors  tighter  restrictions  to 
access  to  guns,  vowed  to  bring  up  the  measure 
again  this  session. 

A fight  is  developing  in  Maryland  between 
lawmakers  from  the  state’s  urban  areas  who  favor 
trigger-lock  legislation  and  those  from  rural  areas 
who  oppose  it.  Should  the  bill  be  passed,  the  stale 
would  be  the  sixth  to  require  the  safety  devices 
believed  to  help  prevent  accidental  shootings  by 
children.  Such  a measure  is  already  in  place  in 
California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Colorado,  where  the  gun-control  debate  has 
elicited  perhaps  the  greatest  interest,  state  law- 
makers are  expected  to  consider  at  least  five  mea- 
sures that  would  restrict  access  to  firearms.  The 
lightening  of  restrictions  has  been  led  by  Gov.  Bill 
Owens,  a Republican,  who  said  he  was  convinced 
in  the  wake  of  the  Columbine  shootings  that  Colo- 
rado needed  to  take  a more  "common-sense  ap- 
proach" to  gun  laws. 

"Columbine  forced  me  and  others  to  look  at 
our  current  system  of  gun  regulations,”  Owens 
told  The  New  York  Times.  “I  realized  that  there 
are  some  areas  we  need  to  fill  in  with  new  laws.” 

During  the  past  few  months.  Owens  has  been 
building  a bipartisan  base  of  support  for  his  bills, 
three  of  which  are  expected  to  be  sponsored  by 
Democrats  and  two  by  Republicans.  They  would 
require  background  checks  for  purchases  at  gun 
shows,  raise  from  18  to  21  the  minimum  age  for 


buying  a gun  at  a show;  include  juvenile  records 
in  background  checks  for  all  firearm  purchases; 
create  liability  for  the  unsafe  storage  of  firearms 
in  the  home,  and  make  it  illegal  for  someone  to 
purchase  a handgun  at  a show  for  someone  else. 

Making  a Federal  case 

In  addition  to  the  flurry  of  legislation  expected 
in  state  houses  this  year,  the  legal  battles  among 
gun  manufacturers,  city  officials  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  sure  to  pick  up  steam  in  2000.  In 
December,  the  Clinton  Administration  announced 
plans  to  intervene  in  litigation  against  the  indus- 
try as  a means  of  putting  pressure  on  gun  makers 
to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
curb  accidental  shootings. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Andrew  M.  Cuomo  said  that  if  a satisfactory  reso- 
lution cannot  be  achieved  through  negotiations 
with  manufacturers,  then  a class-action  suit  would 
be  brought  by  HUD  on  behalf  of  public  housing 
authorities.  Residents  of  public  housing,  said 
Cuomo,  suffer  disproportionately  from  gun  vio- 
lence. “I  think  it’s  a clear  signal  to  the  manufac- 
turers that  enough  is  enough,”  he  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  "The  status  quo  is  unacceptable." 

The  decision  could  mean  a dramatic  boost  for 
the  lawsuits  brought  against  gun  makers  by  offi- 
cials in  more  than  20  cities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pressure  the  industry  to  settle  the  suits 
by  making  a number  of  concessions  that  have 
proved  unobtainable  through  legislation.  The 
plaintiffs  want  gun  makers  to  agree  to  distribute 
their  products  only  to  dealers  who  will  not  sell  at 
gun  shows,  to  limit  the  number  of  firearms  an  in- 
dividual could  buy  to  one  at  a time  and  to  one  a 
month  for  buyers,  and  to  cut  off  dealers  who  have 
had  a greater  number  of  guns  traced  to  crimes. 

Additional  concessions  include  new  safety 
locks  on  guns,  “smart-gun"  technology  that  would 
allow  guns  to  be  personalized  so  that  only  owners 
could  fire  them  and  a mechanism  that  keeps  a gun 
from  being  fired  when  the  magazine  is  removed. 

The  cost  of  a crackdown 

President  Clinton,  who  has  been  criticized  for 
what  some  say  is  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting gun-control  laws,  has  included  a $280-mil- 
lion  funding  increase  in  the  FY  2001  budget  for 
what  White  House  aides  are  calling  the  largest  fire- 
arms enforcement  initiative  in  U.S.  history.  The 
increase  includes  $10  million  that  would  be  ear- 
marked for  smart-gun  research 

The  budget  proposal  also  calls  for  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  hiring  of  100  federal  prosecutors  to 
deal  with  firearms  cases  and  1 .000  state  and  local 
prosecutors  who  would  be  assigned  to  prosecute 
gun  violators.  Some  $30  million  would  be  used  to 
create  a National  Integrated  Ballistics  Informa- 
tion Network  clearinghouse,  which  would  merge 
the  findings  of  the  ballistics  tests  now  done  by  the 
FBI  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms in  two  competing  systems. 

Clinton  has  also  asked  that  $53  million  be  used 
to  hired  another  500  ATF  agents  who  would  crack 
down  on  illegal  gun  traffickers  that  supply  weap- 
ons to  violent  criminals. 

FBI  officials  reported  in  December  that  more 
than  1 million  background  checks  were  conducted 
nationwide  on  prospective  gun  buyers  during  each 
of  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  Some  162,595 
background  checks  were  conducted  during  the 
third  week  of  December,  as  compared  with  the 
129,558  during  the  same  week  a year  earlier. 

If  the  suit  fits. . . 

In  a counter-move  aimed  at  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  the  mayors  of  23  cities  that 
have  filed  suit  against  manufacturers,  a gun-nghis 
group  said  it  would  file  its  own  suit  alleging  that 
cities  are  intending  to  create  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution's  First,  Second  and  Ninth  amend- 
ments. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  November  by  the  Second 
Amendment  Foundation,  a Bellevue.  Wash.,  based 
group.  "The  mayors'  legal  challenges  have  already 
forced  several  gun  makers  to  declare  bankruptcy. 


severely  downsize  their  product  lines,  and/or  raise 
firearms  prices,  thus  hurting  consumers  — includ- 
ing taxpayer-funded  federal,  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  — all  across  the  country," 
said  a statement  by  the  foundation. 

Named  in  the  suit  arc  the  mayors  of  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami.  Newark.  N.J..  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis.  Also  named  were 
the  mayors  of  Berkeley.  Compton.  East  Palo  Alto, 
Inglewood.  Oakland.  Sacramento  and  West  Hol- 
lywood — all  in  California  — and  the  mayors  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Wilmington.  Del.,  Gary.  Ind.. 
and  Camden,  N.J 

A judge  in  Bridgeport  dismissed  the  suit,  while 
in  Atlanta,  a product  liability  claim  wus  dismissed 
but  a negligence  claim  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

Also  taking  action  is  the  trade  oiganization  that 
represents  makers  of  outdoor  products  including 
firearms.  The  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion has  begun  collecting  millions  of  dollars  from 
its  members  for  legal  defense.  In  January,  the 
group  announced  that  it  would  support  candidates 
and  lobby  at  all  levels  of  government  to  fight 
greater  gun  restrictions. 

“Historically,  we  have  not  been  politically  ac- 
tive as  an  industry."  the  foundation's  president, 
Robert  T.  Delfay,  told  The  New  York  Times.  “That 
must  change  and  will  change.  This  upcoming  elec- 
tion will  impact  our  industry,  and  we  must  have 
an  impact  on  this  election." 


Under  the  group’s  initiative,  many  members 
are  contributing  1 percent  of  their  gross  sales  to 
help  fight  suits  aguinst  gun  manufacturers.  Delfay 
predicted  that  the  fund  could  reach  as  much  as 
$10  million  a year 

Buyers  and  sellers 

New  research  released  late  last  year  concluded 
that  a vast  majority  of  guns  purchased  from  high- 
volume  dealers  and  later  used  in  crimes  were 
bought  by  middlemen  who  then  turned  around  and 
resold  them. 

The  study  done  by  the  office  of  Senator  Charles 
Schumer  (D.-N.Y.)  found  that  just  140  gun  stores 
across  the  nation  supplied  the  weapons  used  in  20 
percent  of  all  crimes  In  just  13  percent  of  the 
crimes,  or  4,409  of  some  34,867  traced  by  ATF, 
the  originul  purchaser  of  the  gun  wus  the  person 
committing  the  crime.  In  an  overwhelming  87 
percent  of  the  crimes  — or  30,458  cases  — the 
gun  had  chungcd  hunds. 

Schumer  suid  he  expected  the  report  to  have 
an  impact  on  the  lawsuits  filed  by  cities  against 
the  gun  industry.  It  provides  evidence,  he  said, 
that  gun  makers  were  doing  little  to  stem  u "flour- 
ishing underground  murket  in  guns"  for  the 
412,000  people  who  failed  background  checks 
Schumer  said  he  would  sponsor  legislation  requir 
ing  background  checks  for  all  secondary  gun  sale' 
and  mandating  that  all  such  sales  be  conducted 
through  a licensed  fircurms  dealer. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

International  Perspectives  on 
Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

June  5-9  Bologna,  Italy 

Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  * University  of  Bologna 
Interior  Ministry  of  Italy  * Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  - Bologna  Center 

John  Jay  College  is  proud  to  present  the  Fifth  Biennial  International 
Conference  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  experts  from  around  the 
world  to  come  together  to  discuss  ideas,  share  effective  strategies  and 
develop  innovative  programs  to  address  pressing  criminal  justice  issues 

Workshops  and  panels  will  be  held  at  various  historic  locations  in  the  heart 
of  Bologna.  The  Conference  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
themes: 


Immigration 

Transnational  organized  crime 
Political  corruption 
Police  training  end  education 
Forensic  science 
Technology  and  crime 
Police  accountability 
Emerging  democracies  and  the  police 


Terrorism 

Issues  in  corrections,  probation  and  parole 
Drugs 

Causation,  prevention  and  analysis  of  crime 
Victimization 

Ethical  issues  in  criminal  justice 
Crime  and  the  media 
Comparative  issues  in  criminal  justice 


Economic,  social,  and  political  impact  of  worldwide  crime 

For  more  Information  and  registration  forms  contact: 
Dr.  Roberta  Blotner 

International  Perspectives  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  436 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654;  Fax  (212)  237-8465 
E-mail:  intjj@jjay.cuny.edu 
Web  Site:  http//conference jjay.cuny.edu 
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Forum 


McCauley: 

Policy  vacuum  in  pursuit  of  pedestrians 


When  police  in  a vehicle  chase  a suspect  on  foot,  is  it  a 
pursuit?  A use  of  force?  An  emergency  vehicle  operation? 
None,  some  or  all  of  the  above? 


By  R.  Paul  McCauley 

From  September  1997  to  June  15.  1999,  there 
were,  to  this  author's  knowledge,  at  least  17  inci- 
dents (and  potential  lawsuits  against  police  de- 
partments) invblving  injuries  suffered  by  a pedes- 
trian struck  by  a police  vehicle  during  a pursuit. 
One  can  assume  that  pedestrian,  in  tins  case,  means 
suspected  lawbreaker,  since  it  would  be  improper 
to  pursue  a non-suspect  without  cause.  The  re- 
sults of  these  police  vehicular  pursuits  of  pedes- 
trians ( PV POP), .which  pccurrcd  in  14  different 
states,  were  serious  and  permanent  injuries,  in 
eluding  blindness,  paralysis,  loss  of  limbs,  brain 
(Jamagc  and.  in  some  cases,  death.  With  such  dev- 
astating consequences,  it  is  appropriate  — indeed, 
urgent  --  that  the  issue  of  police  liability  and  at- 
tendant issues  of  policy,  training,  supervision,  dis- 
cipline. civil  rights,  deliberate  indifference,  neg- 
ligence and  more,  should  be  advanced  for  scru- 
tiny and  a meaningful  response  by  law 
enforcement  policy-makers, 

In  a situation  where  a pedestrian  with  a fire- 
arm "draws  down"  on  an  oncoming,  police  car, 
the  police  officer,  under  the  right  circumstances, 
would  be  justified  in  using  his  vehicle  as  a deadly 
weapon  and  intentionally  striking  the  pedestrian 
suspccl/shooler.  But  consider  those  cases  in  which 
the  suspect  is  not  known  to  have  u weapon  and  is 
running  from  the  police  for.  say,  "underage  drink- 
ing" or  "contempt  of  cop."  and  is  then  struck  by 
the  police  car  — either  falling  under  the  car  or 
being  struck  when  the  officer  deliberately  hits  the 
suspect  as  an  intervention  These  situations  clearly 
raise  the  policy  and  procedure  issues  of  PVPOP 
and  related  police  vehicular  operations,  such  as 
cut-offs,  barriers  and  roadblocks. 

When  police  officers  arc  in  a police  vehicle 
pursuing  a traffic  violator  or  a felon,  it  is  accepted 
that  pursuit  policies  provide  official  guidance  for 


(K.  Paul  McCauley.  Ph.D.,  is  professor  of 
criminology  at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. ) 


the  officers.  (See.  for  example,  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Model  Policy 
"Vehicular  Pursuits.")  Should  the  pursued  vehicle 
stop  and  the  occupant(s)  flee  on  foot,  the  officers 
may  likewise  give  chase  on  foot,  guided  in  such 
instances  by  policies  and  training  regarding  fool 
chases.  (IACP  Training  Key  No.  134,  "Pursuing 
Suspects  on  Foot,"  is  one  example  of  the  relevant 
police  (raining  involved.) 

But  what  happens  when  an  officer  makes  the 
decision  to  pursue,  in  a police  vehicle,  a suspect 
fleeing  on  foot?  What  policy  guidance  prevails 
then1'  A review  of  lACP's  Model  Policy  "Emer- 
gency Vehicular  Warning  Devices"  offers  no  help. 
Nor  do  IACP  Training  Keys  No.  1 13  (“Emergency 
Culls"),  121  ("Common  Driving  Emergencies"), 
27 1 (Emergency  Vehicle  Operations  — Policy  and 
Procedures")  and  272  ("Emergency  Vehicle  Op- 
eration — Fresh  Pursuit").  Similarly,  this  issue  is 
not  addressed  in  agency  use-of-force  policies  or 
by  the  IACP  usc-of-force  policy,  in  its  several  re- 
visions. 

Due  regard 

Likewise,  relevant  state  laws  do  not  address 
this  issue  directly,  other  than  the  general  require- 
ment that  police  olficers/emergency  vehicle  op- 
erators must  use  "due  regard"  while  operating  an 
emergency  vehicle.  But  due  regard  may  have  little 
meaning  on  the  street.  It  must  be  translated  in  such 
a way  that  the  officers  on  the  street  understand 
what  the  phrase  really  means  to  his  agency  and 
community  For  example,  when  an  officer  is  on 
foot  chasing  a fleeing  pedestrian,  gives  verbal 
commands  to  stop  and  gets  within  arm's  reach, 
the  officer  may  tackle  or  push  the  suspect  to  cause 


him  to  fall  down.  However,  may  the  same  officer 
in  a police  vehicle  drive  close  enough  and.  with 
the  vehicle,  make  contact  with  the  suspect's  body 
to  cause  him  to  fall?  Must  verbal  commands  be 
given  first? 

Clearly,  the  many  issues  raised  by  PVPOP  re- 
quires that  "due  regard"  be  articulated  in  police 
policy  and  procedures  and  translated,  through 
training,  into  meaningful  knowledge  and  under- 
standing for  the  working  street  cop.  What  criteria 
should  a street  cop  consider  in  deciding  whether 
to  initiate,  continue  and  terminate  a vehicular  pur- 
suit of  a suspect  fleeing  on  foot? 

Formulating  policy  criteria 

A thorny  subject  such  as  vehicular  pursuits  of 
pedestrians  is,  necessarily,  laden  with  numerous 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  One  might  con- 
sider the  following  suggested  questions  and  crite- 
ria when  formulating  a responsible  PVPOP  policy 

H Philosophically  and  practically,  is  a PVPOP 
a pursuit,  a use  of  force,  an  emergency  vehicle 
operation  or  some  combination  of  the  three? 

H Is  the  vehicle  in  the  PVPOP  a weapon  to  be 
defined  under  the  use-of-force  policy? 

H Is  police  vehicle  contact  with  a fleeing  pe- 
destrian “ramming"  as  defined  under  vehicle  pur- 
suit policies? 

H If  two  or  more  police  vehicles  are  engaged, 
what  communications/dispatch  protocols  are  re- 
quired? 

U What  is  the  role  of  the  field  supervisor  in 
monitoring  and  controlling  a PVPOP? 

H Is  the  seriousness  of  the  initial  offense  (e  g., 
a violent  drug  deal  vs.  a violation  of  open-bottle 
laws)  a factor  to  be  considered  in  continuing  and 


terminating  the  PVPOP9 

H Is  the  pedestrian's  flight  considered  "eva- 
sion" as  used  in  pursuit  policy? 

H Must  officers  give  a verbal  command,  as  of- 
fered in  use-of-force  policies,  to  stop,  by  shout- 
ing out  the  window  or  using  a police  radio  PA 
system,  if  available? 

H Is  the  activation  of  emergency  lights  and  si- 
ren discretionary  or  provided  for  under  the  rules 
of  police  pursuits  or  emergency  vehicle  operation, 
which  are  quite  different? 

H Is  impacting  a pedestrian  reasonable  or  ex- 
cessive force?  Is  it,  per  se.  deadly  force? 

H Does  a PVPOP  meet  the  legal  requirement 
of  a "state-created  danger"? 

U What  directives  must  backup  or  intersecting 
units  rely  on  during  a PVPOP? 

H How  does  a police  officer  determine  if  the 
suspect  has  reasonable  time  to  react  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  police  vehicle? 

H Does  it  matter  if  thp  police  vehicle  is  marked 
or  unmarked,  a motorcycle  or  a wagon? 

H Must  the  officer  determine  if  the  risks  of  the 
PVPOP  outweigh  the  benefits  of  arrest? 

H Should  vehicular  pursuits  be  limited  only  to 
situations  where  deadly  force  is  justified? 

H May  an  officer,  while  his  or  her  car  is  in 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Letters 


The  ideal  nonlethal  weapon 

To  the  editor: 

Your  Nov.  15,  1999,  cover  story,  "Rethinking 
stopping  power,"  referring  to  various  nonlethal 
weapons,  was  excellent.  I thought  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  provide  a more  comprehensive  list  of  the 
benefits  of  using  nonlethal  weapons  in  today’s 
legal-political  environment,  and  to  let  the  attributes 
of  the  still  elusive  "ideal  nonlethal  weapon"  that 
law  enforcement  needs. 

The  benefits:  fewer  and  less  severe  injuries  to 
officers  and  suspects;  reduced  lawsuits  and  per- 
sonnel complaints;  reduced  disability  pension 
costs;  an  improved  image  for  law  enforcement. 

The  "ideal  nonlethal  weapon":  hand-held; 
single-officer  usable;  immediately  available; 
maintains  distance;  temporarily  incapacitates;  non- 
injurious  (compared  to  impact  devices);  affects 
only  the  intended  target;  easy  to  train;  easy  to 
maintain;  reliable  knockdown  capability. 

The  fictional  “phaser"  from  "Star  Trek"  ought 
to  be  the  model,  and  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ally ought  to  sink  some  money  into  its  develop- 
ment. For  all  the  research  and  development  that 
has  gone  on  throughout  the  1990s  in  the  wake  of 
Rodney  King,  we  should  be  doing  better  on  this 
front.  After  all.  if  we  can  put  a man  on  the  moon 
and  return  him  safely  to  Earth,  shouldn't  we  be 
able  to  put  a man  on  the  ground  and  take  him  safely 
to  jail? 

GREG  MEYER 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
•<http://home.earthlink.net/-gregmeyer> 

(The  author,  a former  Los  Angeles  police  ser- 
geant. is  an  expert  witness  and  trainer,  risk  man- 
agement consultant  and  specialist  in  nonlethal 
weapons. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  ol  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 
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What  you  flee  is  what  you  get: 


Court  cuts  new  ruling  from  Terry  cloth 


The  act  of  running  away  from  po- 
lice, coupled  with  other  behavior  that 
could  be  construed  as  suspicious,  may 
be  considered  grounds  for  a stop-and- 
frisk  search  by  police,  according  to  an 
eagerly  awaited  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  in  Janu- 
ary. which  settles  the  constitutional 
rules  for  one  of  the  most  frequent  types 
of  law  enforcement  encounters. 

The  decision.  Illinois  v.  Wardlow. 
No.  98-1036,  stemmed  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1995  arrest  of  a Chicago  man 
for  possession  of  an  illegal  firearm. 
William  Wardlow,  45.  was  apprehended 
as  he  tried  to  sprint  away  from  police 
up  an  alley  in  a high-crime  neighbor- 
hood. The  weapon,  a 38-caliber  pis- 
tol, was  found  in  an  opaque  plastic  bag. 

In  1997,  however,  the  conviction 
was  thrown  out  by  an  Illinois  appellate 
court,  which  found  that  fleeing  from 
police  did  not  justify  a stop-and-frisk 
search  under  the  landmark  Terry  v.  Ohio 
decision  in  1968,  which  had  for  the  first 
time  authorized  a warrantless,  brief 
detention  of  a person  acting  suspi- 
ciously. 

The  appellate  court’s  decision  was 
upheld  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

In  overturning  that  court's  decision, 
the  Justices  came  to  a unanimous  agree- 
ment that  simply  fleeing  — or  being  in 
an  area  known  for  its  frequent  criminal 
activity  — was  not  enough  to  justify  a 


The  Oakland.  Calif..  Police  Depart- 
ment is  extending  its  community  po- 
licing effort  into  cyberspace  with  an  in- 
teractive Web  site  that  opened  in  De- 
cember to  give  residents  the 
opportunity  to  check  on  crime  in  their 
own  neighborhoods. 

Sgt.  Bob  Crawford,  who  heads  the 
OPD’s  crime  analysis  unit,  said  the  de- 
partment is  hoping  to  form  a more  equal 
partnership  with  the  community  by  pro- 
viding as  much  of  this  type  of  informa- 
tion as  it  can.  One  of  the  obstacles  the 
agency  has  faced  in  getting  residents 
to  participate  in  cnme-reduction  efforts 
has  been  the  hesitancy  citizens  feel 
about  reporting  suspicious  behavior,  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  Instead 
of  calling  police  immediately,  residents 
will  sometimes  wait  three  or  four  days 
for  fear  of  infringing  on  someone's  pri- 
vacy. 

But  if  residents  had  access  to  the 
number  and  types  of  crimes  being  com- 
mitted in  their  neighborhood,  such  as 
car  thefts,  they  might  feel  less  reluc- 
tant to  call  police  when  they  see  an  un- 
familiar person  checking  out  vehicles, 
he  said. 

"We’re  embraced  the  whole  com- 
munity policing  concept  in  Oakland, 
but  the  main  thing  with  the  partnership 
is  if  your  partner  doesn't  know  what  to 
do.  you  don't  have  a prayer,"  said 
Crawford. 

While  the  department  uses  aenal 
photographs  for  its  own  work. 
Crawford  said  the  decision  was  made 
to  use  detailed  maps  on  the  site,  called 
Crime  Watch,  so  as  not  to  give  the  per- 
ception that  residents  were  being  pho- 
tographed in  their  own  backyards.  It 
displays  the  city  broken  up  into  small, 
community  policing  beats.  Users  can 


Headlong  flight, 
says  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist,  is 
“the  consummate 
act  of  evasion.” 

pat-down  search.  However,  police  may 
react  if  they  see  someone  fleeing  in  a 
"nervous,  evasive"  manner  that  sug- 
gests wrongdoing,  said  Chief  Justice 
William  Rehnquist 

A nervous  departure,  he  said,  "is  a 
pertinent  factor"  the  officers  may  take 
into  account.  "Headlong  flight  — wher- 
ever it  occurs  — is  the  consummate  act 
of  evasion."  Rehnquist  wrote  for  the 
majority.  It  is  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  wrongdoing,  but  is  certainly  sugges- 
tive of  such. 

The  Court  split  5-4,  however,  over 
how  broadly  lower  courts  should  inter- 
pret the  main  opinion.  In  writing  the 
dissenting  opinion.  Justice  John  Paul 
Stevens  made  references  to  racial  pro- 
filing incidents  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
places.  The  ruling,  he  wrote,  does  not 
take  away  the  right  to  avoid  contact 


take  an  even  closer  view  of  the  area  by 
clicking  on  those  sections. 

There  are  two  columns  — one  that 
allows  users  to  pick  the  beat  they  are 
interested  in,  and  the  other  that  lists  the 
types  of  crime.  A starling  and  ending 
date  gives  residents  a chance  to  see  how 
much  of  a given  type  of  cnme  was  com- 
mitted within  a certain  period.  “Under 
that,  you  click  on  "report"  and  it  will 
display  in  the  area  you  selected  all  those 
crimes  with  little  icons  to  show  where 
they  hit  at."  said  Crawford. 

While  the  maps  give  the  blocks 
where  crimes  have  occurred,  they  do 
not  give  addresses  — especially  in  the 
case  of  domestic  violence  or  rape.  "The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  let  people  know 
we  are  trying  to  respect  their  privacy, 
so  we  are  not  going  to  nail  it  right  down 
to  the  house,”  the  sergeant  said. 

The  data  for  Cnme  Watch  are  taken 
off  of  preliminary  reports  based  on 
when  the  report  numbers  were  assigned, 
said  Crawford.  In  other  words,  what 
appears  on  the  site  is  not  necessarily 
what  will  appear  in  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Cnme  Reports,  because  those  figures 
are  not  entered  until  all  of  the  informa- 
tion on  an  incident  is  complete.  The 
department's  Record  Management  Sys- 
tem captures  the  preliminary  data  on  the 
cnme.  including  the  description,  time, 
date  and  location.  The  information  is 
then  extracted  and  geo-coded,  he  said, 
so  that  each  address  has  an  appropriate 
XY  coordinate  for  the  city. 

"From  there,  we  shoot  that  table  up 
to  our  Office  of  Information  Technol- 
ogy. they  do  a few  magical  passes  to  it. 
things  I don't  understand,  and  then  it 
goes  to  our  vendor."  Eventually,  said 
Crawford,  the  process  will  be  auto- 
mated and  done  in-house 


with  police.  "Among  some  citizens, 
particularly  minorities  and  those  resi- 
dent in  high  crime  areas,"  he  wrote, 
"there  is  also  the  possibility  that  the 
fleeing  person  is  entirely  innocent,  but. 
with  or  without  justification,  believes 
that  contact  with  the  police  can  itself 
be  dangerous,  apart  from  any  cnminal 
activity  associated  with  the  officer's 
sudden  presence." 

The  four  dissenting  justices  — 
Stephen  G Breyer.  Ruth  Buder 
Ginsburg,  David  H Souterand  Stevens 
— also  look  issue  with  how  the  ruling 
applies  to  the  Illinois  case.  While  the 
majority  declared  that  the  facts  justi- 


The  city  of  Minneapolis  and  its  po- 
lice department  have  said  no  to  the  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  program 
after  1 1 years,  in  favor  of  a more  com- 
prehensive curriculum  that  school  dis- 
trict officials  say  will  teach  an  anti-drug 
message  as  just  one  of  a spectrum  of 
health-related  issues. 

Although  popular  with  parents  and 
fifth-graders.  DARE's  effectiveness  has 
long  been  questioned.  Police  Chief 
Robert  Olson  cited  studies  which  found 
it  to  have  little  effect  when  only  used 
in  one  grade,  as  was  the  case  in  Minne- 
apolis. “If  you're  just  using  the  single 
component,  the  fifth-grade  component, 
it  doesn’t  make  a hill  of  difference,"  he 
told  The  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 

A 1997  Minnesota  study  by  the 
DARE  Advisory  Council  found  that  the 
program  seemed  not  to  have  a lasting 
effect  on  the  behavior  of  teenagers.  Stu- 
dents queried  said  the  1 7 hours  of  drug- 
resistance  strategies  they  learned  from 
the  program  did  not  meet  the  challenges 
of  peer  pressure  in  the  real  world. 


A man  suspected  in  the  murder  of 
his  daughter  unwittingly  led  Spokane 
investigators  to  her  grave  site  in  No- 
vember after  satellite-linked  transmit- 
ters they  planted  in  his  vehicle  allowed 
police  to  track  him  for  nearly  three 
weeks. 

Spokane  County  sheriff's  officers 
were  skeptical  when  William  "Brad" 
Jackson  reported  his  9-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Valiree.  missing  on  Oct,  1 8.  Accord- 
ing to  Jackson's  story,  the  girl  had  van- 
ished without  a sound  from  the  front 
yard  early  one  school  morning.  Coin- 
cidentally. Valirec's  mother,  Roseann 
Stone  Pleasant,  had  disappeared  just  as 
mysteriously  in  1992.  Adding  to  their 
suspicions  about  Jackson  was  the  blood 
they  found  on  his  shoes  and  the  blood 
on  Valiree's  sheets. 

But  the  trail  grew  cold.  So  when 
detectives  obtained  a search  warrant  to 
examine  the  33-year-old  Jackson’s 
white-and-brown  pickup  truck,  they 
returned  it  with  a little  something  ex- 
tra. The  global  positioning  system 
(GPS)  devices  they  put  on  Jackson’s 
truck,  once  they  were  removed,  allowed 
police  to  follow  the  paths  he  had  taken 
over  the  previous  18  days.  Those  paths 
led  to  two  unmarked  grave  sites,  one 
of  which  contained  the  child's  body. 


tied  police  in  stopping  Wardlow.  the 
dissenters  concluded  that  there  was  not 
evidence  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  support  the  pat-down  search 
By  leaving  vague  the  legality  of  any 
given  street-stop,  the  Justices  appeared 
to  be  allowing  the  constitutionality  of 
each  stop  to  be  decided  by  the  lower 
courts  on  a case-by-case  basis  Indeed, 
in  his  majority  opinion,  Rehnquist  con- 
ceded that  innocent  people  may  be 
briefly  detained  if  an  officer  thinks  their 
attempts  to  leave  are  suspicious.  But  the 
Terry  decision,  he  said,  accepts  that 
risk.  The  key  to  the  constitutionality  of 
police  stops  of  people  who  flee,  said 


In  lieu  of  DARE,  students  in  kin- 
dergarten through  sixth  grade  will  par- 
ticipate in  a new  holistic  program  called 
Great  Body  Shop,  which  covers  every- 
thing from  drug  resistance  to  first  aid, 
exercise,  body  systems  and  emotional 
health.  According  to  Pam  Lmdberg,  a 
curriculum  specialist  in  health  and 
physical  education.  26  of  the  Minne- 
apolis district's  schools  are  already  us- 
ing the  program  and  it  will  he  phased 
in  to  the  district's  other  65  schools  over 
the  next  two  years. 

"We're  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
a much  healthier  curriculum  for  our 
kids,"  she  told  The  Star-Tribune.  "The 
ultimate  is  to  have  healthier  kids  " 

The  Police  Department,  which  spent 
roughly  $500,000  a year  on  DARE,  will 
use  some  of  the  money  to  hire  four  new 
school  liaison  officers,  bringing  their 
total  number  to  19  The  redistribution 
of  funds  will  preserve  the  student-of- 
ficer interaction  aspect  of  the  DARE 
program,  which  many  parents  liked 
The  change  has  not  gone  over  well 


Investigators  suspect  that  Jackson 
first  buried  Valiree  some  10  miles  from 
his  home,  but  then  rebuned  her  50  miles 
northwest  of  the  city,  near  Springdale, 
where  she  was  found 

Although  GPS  devices  have  been 
used  by  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
by  state  and  local  authorities  to  track- 
ing drug  traffickers  coming  over  the 
border  from  Canada,  the  case  is  be- 
lieved to  mark  the  first  time  they  have 
been  used  in  a homicide  case. 

“It  was  very  effective."  acknowl- 
edged CpI.  Dave  Reagan,  a spokesman 
for  the  Sheriff's  Department.  “In  a ho- 
micide investigation,  your  best  evi- 
dence is  a body,  and  we  really  didn't 
have  much  of  an  idea  where  the  body 
might  be  until  we  used  the  GPS  tech- 
nology. It  basically  pul  us  within  30  or 
40  feel  of  the  grave."  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

Jackson  has  been  charged  with  sec- 
ond-degree murder  and  is  being  held 
on  SI  million  bond.  Investigators  be- 
lieve sexual  abuse  might  have  played  a 
role  in  the  girl's  death.  Meanwhile, 
municipal  law  enforcement  have  re- 
opened the  investigation  into  the  dis- 
appearance of  Pleasant.  'That  investi- 
gation had  stalled,  but  since  we  devel- 
oped probable  cause  to  believe  that 


the  Court,  is  "common-sense  judgments 
and  inferences  about  human  behavior." 

The  ruling  was  hailed  by  police 
groups,  which  had  filed  supporting 
briefs  in  the  case  Robert  Scully,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Organizations,  called  the 
decision  a victory  for  "effective  law 
enforcement." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  denounced  the  deci- 
sion. claiming  thut  the  Court  had  "failed 
to  realistically  evaluate  the  host  of  com- 
plex factors  including  racial  dis- 
crimination - which  would  lead  an 
individual  to  avoid  contact  with  police." 


with  some  in  the  community,  however. 
Some  parents  were  angry  when  they 
discovered  they  had  no  representation 
on  the  board  that  decided  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram. Shcree  Zaccurdi,  who  is  the  co- 
president  of  the  Parent  Partnership 
Council,  said  she  did  not  want  her  chil- 
dren to  be  without  an  anti -drug  mes- 
sage until  the  district  gets  the  new  pro- 
gram in  place.  She  also  questioned 
tcuchcrs*  ability  to  fit  all  of  the 
program's  topics  into  an  already  full 
school  duy. 

"A  comprehensive  program  would 
be  wonderful,  but  if  it's  not  properly 
staffed  to  get  the  program  across  to  all 
the  kids,  it's  pointless,"  she  said. 

Ralph  Lochridgc.  director  of  com- 
munications lor  DARE  America,  said 
his  organization's  main  concern  was 
that  Minneapolis  children  get  an  effec- 
tive anti-drug  message.  Liaison  offic- 
ers would  not  be  as  effective  as  DARE 
officers,  he  said,  because  they'  would 
not  have  the  same  direct  uccess  to  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom. 


Brad  murdered  his  daughter,  unfortu- 
nately. that  opened  the  eyes  of  the  city 
investigators,"  said  Reagan. 

Dave  Hearrcan.  Juckson's  attorney, 
has  claimed  that  the  Sheriff's 
Department’s  use  of  GPS  devices  raises 
constitutional  issues.  'There  has  to  be 
some  checks  and  balance  with  u device 
like  that.”  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 
"How  far  is  law  enforcement  allowed 
to  go'.'  It's  pretty  scary.” 

But  Reagan  said  that  the  warrant  that 
gave  investigators  the  authority  to  at- 
tach the  devices  was  signed  by  a well- 
respected  superior  court  judge  "My 
guess  is  that  if  they  are  going  to  chal- 
lenge the  use  of  GPS  technology  on 
constitutional  grounds,  it  is  going  to  be 
an  uphill  battle,"  he  said 


Errata: 

The  Nov.  15.  1999.  Issue  of 
LEN  incorrectly  named  fhe 
Phoenix  Police  Department 
as  having  resumed  the  use 
of  pepper  spray  following 
the  death  of  man  who  had 
been  sprayed  The  Item 
should  have  referred  to  the 
Tucson.  Ariz  . Police  Depart- 
ment 
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Are  you  on  drugs? 


Prior  drug  use  roils  Denver  recruit  class 


Continued  from  Page  I 

Police  and  the  federal  Luw  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

Stinchcomb  said  that  in  South 
Florida,  where  he  is  based,  police  chiefs 
had  tried  over  the  past  10  to  1 5 yean,  to 
take  a hard  line  on  applicants  who  ac- 
knowledged having  used  drugs,  but 
found  that  to  be  unrealistic.  The  pool 
of  applicants,  he  said,  hus  already  been 
narrowed  by  college  requirements,  resi- 
dency rules  and  efforts  to  diversify  the 
ranks. 

"Something's  got  to  give  or  we're 
not  going  tw  have  anyone,"  said 
Stinchcomb.  "Prior  drug  use  is  prob- 
ably being  given  less  concern  in  the 
sense  of  'Let's  make  it  airtight.’  It  is 
probably  loose  right  now  us  compared 
with  higher  education  requirements  — 
it's  almost  fifth  or  sixth  on  the  list."  he 
said.  “I  find  it  ironic  that  here  we  are 
trying  to  look  for  people  who  are  belter 
educated  or  more  mature,  and  the  two 
places  you  get  that  are  in  college  or  m 
the  military,  but  those  are  also  the 
people  most  likely  to  have  used  some- 
thing." 

Even  the  FBI  has  had  to  formulaic 
a policy  concerning  prior  drug  use  by 
applicants,  noted  John  Firman,  direc- 
tor of  research  for  the  I ACP  Candidates 


must  not  have  used  hard  drugs  for  a 
period  of  10  years  and  marijuana  for 
up  to  five  years,  he  said.  “What  that  tells 
you  is  that  they  are  dealing  with  reali- 
ties in  every  level  of  law  enforcement." 

By  and  large,  departments  tend  to 
set  their  own  parameters,  said  Firman, 
noting  that  the  IACP  is  aware  of  in- 
stances in  which  candidates  have  been 
turned  down  by  police  agencies  becuusc 
they  wrote  on  their  application  that  they 
drank  a lot  of  beer  on  weekends.  When 
asked  about  the  rejections,  those  depart- 
ments said  they  had  a unique  problem 
with  alcohol  in  the  city  and  they  were 
being  strict  in  the  standards  they  set  on 
alcohol  consumption.  Firman  said. 

But  in  some  departments,  the  issue 
is  still  moot.  Chief  Ronald  Neubuuer 
of  St.  Peter's,  Mo.,  a former  IACP  presi- 
dent. said  his  agency  will  not  accept  any 
applicant  for  a commissioned  position 
who  has  used  marijuana. 

"If  we  have  a non-commissioned  job 
that's  open  and  we  find  the  applicant  in 
their  mid- 20s  and  back  when  they  were 
16  they  experimented  with  marijuana, 
lhai  is  not  going  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  position,"  he  told  LEN  “If  there  is 
any  recent  drug  use  whatsoever,  I don't 
care  what  kind  of  job  we  have,  we're 
not  going  to  take  them." 


Missouri  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  perhaps  fortunate.  Neubauer  added, 
in  the  fact  that  all  applicants  must  be 
pre-certified  before  they  can  be  hired. 
By  the  time  they  are  interviewed  for  a 
position,  they  have  already  been 
screened.  "I  can  tell  you  there  is  an  in- 
significant number  of  people  who  have 
applied  to  our  department  where  we 
have  noted  pnor  drug  use,"  he  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  Denver  Police 
Department,  Civil  Service  Commission 
officials  said  that  while  they  understand 
the  liability  of  candidates’  drug-use  his- 
tory, they  look  at  the  totality  of  the 
candidate's  file.  "That  being  said,  1 want 
to  assure  you  that  each  and  every  re- 
cruit currently  in  our  police  academy 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  there,"  said 
commission  member  Paula  Sandoval. 

According  to  a background  report 
by  9News  in  Denver.  Johnson,  the  can- 
didate in  question,  admitted  to  using 
drugs  150  times  prior  to  1987,  But  what 
has  seemingly  gotten  lost  in  the  outrage 
over  that  admission  is  that  he  also  fared 
poorly  on  psychological  evaluations 
and  acknowledged  having  shoved  his 
ex-wife  and  girlfriend.  Johnson  also 
admitting  to  stealing  from  two  former 
employers. 

Before  entering  Denver's  police 
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academy  on  Nov.  1.  he  had  been  re- 
jected by  19  law-enforcement  agencies 
throughout  Colorado.  Although  Police 
Chief  Tom  Sanchez  recommended  not 
hiring  the  40-year-old  recruit,  his  sug- 
gestion was  overriden  by  city  Safety 
Manager  Butch  Montoya. 

There  has  been  rumor  that  Johnson 
had  a contact  on  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Apparently,  commission  mem- 
ber Kristopher  Colley  and  Johnson  met 
in  1 998  after  a martial  arts  workout.  But 
Colley  said  they  were  not  friends,  hav- 
ing met  for  just  five  minutes.  He  ac- 
knowledged. however,  supporting 
Johnson's  application  to  the  academy. 

Montoya,  who  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized for  his  decision  to  champion 


Johnson's  cause  over  others  with  less 
checkered  pasts,  said  he  believed  the 
controversial  applicant  deserved  a sec- 
ond chance  after  turning  his  life  around. 
He  also  noted  that  with  67  percent  of 
the  academy's  current  cadets  having 
admitted  to  prior  drug,  Johnson  should 
not  be  singled  out. 

That  logic  was  lost  on  the  head  of 
the  city's  police  union.  "We’ve  got  stan- 
dards for  new  officers,  and  the  admin- 
istration should  slick  to  those  stan- 
dards,” said  Sgt.  Mike  Stack,  president 
of  the  Denver  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 'They  should  be  looking  for  ex- 
emplary candidates,  not  people  who 
need  a new  lease  on  life,"  he  told  The 
Denver  Post. 


When  police  cars 
chase  pedestrians 
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motion,  pull  alongside  a fleeing  pedes- 
trian and  attempt  to  physically  grab  or 
push  the  suspect? 

H Does  a PVPOP  on  private  prop- 
erty or  in  a mall  parking  lot  create  spe- 
cial considerations? 

U Do  weather  conditions  or  road 
surfaces  matter? 

f May  a police  vehicle  pass  or  par- 
allel a pedestrian? 

U How  close  may  a police  vehicle 
safely  follow  a pedestrian? 

H May  the  police  vehicle,  marked 
or  unmarked,  pass  and  cut  in  front  of 
the  pedestrian  to  establish  a barrier?  Is 
this  barrier  a roadblock?  Does  it  matter 
if  it  is  on  the  road  or  a sidewalk  or  a 
parking  lot? 

H After  a PVPOP,  where  a pedes- 
trian is  struck  by  a police  vehicle  and 
killed,  is  a pursuit  or  use-of-force  record 
filed? 

The  above  list  of  PVPOP  issues  is 
not  exhaustive  and  may  more  of  the 
technical  issues  must  be  identified  and 
addressed.  But  if  the  readers  have  dif- 
ficulty agreeing  on  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  then  the  cops  on  the  street, 
as  well  as  the  citizenry,  are  not  being 
well  served  and  are  falling  through  the 
cracks  of  necessary  but  absent  police 
policy  direction  and  supervision. 

PVPOP  is  serious  business  which 


must  be  addressed  now.  Police  policy- 
makers cannot  anticipate  every  sce- 
nario, but  neither  can  the  street  cop.  The 
officers  need  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
policy  guidance  when  they  encounter 
a situation  where  they  must  decide 
whether  to  engage  in  a vehicular  pur- 
suit of  a suspect  fleeing  on  foot. 

Of  course,  as  consumers  of  police 
policies  and  practices,  citizens  need  this 
protection  as  well.  The  likelihood  of 
serious  injury  or  death  resulting  from 
vehicular  contact  with  a pedestrian  is 
high.  This  fact  alone  requires  immedi- 
ate and  conscious  consideration  by  our 
police  policy-makers. 

Police  vehicles  are  very  much  a part 
of  patrol  and  specialized  street  opera- 
tions. From  shoplifters  running  across 
parking  lots  to  Halloween  dirty  trick- 
sters cutting  through  backyards  to  drug 
suspects  running  down  alleys,  the  po- 
lice vehicle  is  a commonly  present  and 
used  piece  of  police  equipment.  How 
does  the  new  police  officer  on  the  job 
know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do? 
What  is  the  new  supervisor  to  do? 

The  current  policies  on  pursuits, 
emergency  operations  and  use  force  do 
not  answer  these  questions,  and  they  are 
not  readily  translatable  or  meaningful 
to  police  vehicular  pursuits  of  pedes- 
trians. The  need  for  relevant  policy  in 
this  area  is  real. 


Chief  of  Police 

Seattle,  Washington 
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Suite  2000;  Sacramento,  CA  95841 . 
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Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

14-16.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presenled  by 
Calibre  Press.  Kansas  City,  Kan.  $199. 

14-17.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Pre  vention  Institute  Inc 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

14-17.  Nonviolent  C risis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Indianapolis. 

14-17.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

14- 17.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
St.  Louis. 

15- 16.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & Ex- 
ecution. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training,  LLC  Cheshire.  Conn. 

16- 17.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
and  Counsel  TVoubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Seattle.  $149 

17.  OCAT  Instructor  Course  & Instruc- 
tor Recertification.  Presented  by  R.E.B 
Training  International.  East  Windsor,  Conn. 
$240. 

20-21.  Execulive/VlP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Us  Vegas.  $395. 

20-22.  High  Impact  Supervision. Presented 
by  Pennsylvania  State  University.  East 
Brunswick,  N.J 

20-22.  Police  Traffic  Laser  Instructor/ 
Operator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $395. 

20-23.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $550. 

20-24.  Ethics  Instructor  Certification.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics 
Cocoa.  Fla. 

20-24.  Microcomputer  Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction-EDCRASH. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111  $800. 

20-24.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  TYain  the 
"H-ainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Uw 
Enforcement  Institute  Dallas.  S495 

20-24.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $550, 


20-24.  Advanced  Interviews  & Interroga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

20- 31.  Accident  Investigation  2.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  TYaffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $900. 

21- 23.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
the  Calibre  Press.  Columbus.  Ohio  $199. 

21-24.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

21- 24.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24.  Advanced  Techniques  in  Evidence 
& Property  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  111.  $425. 

22-25.  Victims  of  Severe  Violence  Meet 
Offender:  A Journal  toward  Healing  & 
Strength.  Presented  by  the  Center  for  Re- 
storative Justice  & Peacemaking  St.  Paul. 
Minn  $500. 

24- 28.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  2. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $750 

25- 28. 13th  National  Youth  Crime  Preven- 
tion Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council  and  Youth  Crime 
Watch  of  America.  Atlanta.  $225 

27-30.  High-Risk  Warrant  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $450. 

27-31.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla,  $525 

27-31.  In-Car  Mobile  Videotaping  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  By  (he  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  $595. 

27-31.  Computer  Assisted  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction  3-Introduction  to 
EDSMAC.  Presented  by  (he  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III. 
$550. 

27-31.  Ethics  Instructor  Certification.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics 
Grand  Island,  Neb, 

27-31.  Ethics  Instructor  Certification.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Institute  of  Ethics 
Napa.  Calif 


27- June  2.  School  Of  Police  Staff  and 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  111. 
$2,500. 

28- 31.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Chicago. 

28-31.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute.  Inc 
Detroit. 

31-April  3.  Emergency  Medical  Care.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Benyvillc,  Va.  $995 

APRIL 

3-5.  Police  Trak  for  Windows  TYuining. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $395 

3-5.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug  In- 
terdiction. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $300. 

3-7.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

3-7.  Death  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III.  $575. 

3-7.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  III.  $650 

3-7.  Internal  Affairs,  Professional  Stan- 
dards & Ethics.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Richardson,  Texas 

3-14.  Police  Executive  Development.  Pre- 
sented by  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park.  Pa 

3-21.  Command  Training  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley,  Mass 

3- 28.  Police  Traffic  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  S 1.200 

4- 5.  Body  Language  & Interviewing  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training,  LLC  New  Braintree. 
Mass. 

4-6.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by  the 
Calibre  Press.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  $ 199 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


Calibre  Press  Inc.,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60063-2760.  (800) 
323-0037.  Fax:  (847)  498-6869  Web: 
<www.calibrepress.com> 

Center  for  Restorative  Justice  & Peace- 
making, University  of  Minnesota,  School  of 
Social  Work.  105  Peters  Hall.  1404  Gortner 
Ave..  St.  Paul,  MN  55108-6160.  (651 ) 624- 
4923.  Fax  (651)  625-8224.  E-mail 
rjp@tlcmail.chc.umn.edu,  Web 

<www.ssw.cheumn.edu/rjp> 

CQC  Service  Group,  8 Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica.  MA  01862  (978)667-5591 

Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc.,  3315-K 
North  124th  St..  Brookfield.  WI  53005 
(800)  558-8976.  Fax:  (414)  783-5906.  Web: 
<www.crisisprevention.com>. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California,  School  of  Policy. 
Planning  & Development  P.O.  Box  77902, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90099-3334  (213)  743- 
2497  Fax  (213)  743-2313.  E-mail 
lar@usc.edu.  Web:  <www.usc.edu/dept/ 
sppd/dci>. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
802.  Benyvitle,  VA  2261 1 (540)  955- 1128. 

Web:  <www  pereunalproteclion.com> 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 


LLC.,  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(800)  627-5480.  Fax  (860)  653-0788  E- 
mail  dhutch4848@aol.com.  Web 
<www.patnotweb.com/hlet> 

Institute  Of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida.  12000 
Alumni  Dr..  Jacksonville,  FL  32224-2678 
(904)  620-lPTM.  Fax  (904)  620-2453  Web 

<www.unf.edu/iptm> 

International  Police  Mountain  Bike  As- 
sociation, 28  E.  Ostend  St..  Baltimore.  MD 
21230.  (410)  685-2220.  Fax  (410)  685- 
2240  E-mail  IPMBA@aol.com.  Web 
<www.ipmba.com> 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1 700 
K St..  N W.  Washington.  DC  20006-3817 
(202)  261-4165  Web  <http // 

www.ncpc.org/youlhcon/> 

National  Institute  of  Ethics,  1060  West 
State  Rd  434.  Suite  164.  Longwood.  FL 
32760  (407)  339-0322  Fux:  (407)  339- 
7139  Web:  <http:// 

www.elhicsinslitule.com>. 

National  Law  Enforcement  & Corrections 
Technology  Center,  2050  East  lliff  Ave.. 
Denver.  CO  80208  (800)  416-8086.  Fax: 
(303)  871-2500.  Web:  <www.nlcctc.org> 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 


ment Management,  PO  Box  57350, 
Wellesley.  M A 02457  (781)  239-7033.  Fax: 
(781)  237-4724  Web:  <www.ncilcm.com>. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
PO.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204  ( 800) 
323-401 1 or  (847)  491-5476.  Web  <hltp:// 
www.nwu.edu/traffic/> 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Keller 
Building,  Suite  One.  University  Park.  PA. 
16802-1302  (800)  PSU-TODAY  Web 
<www.ouireachpsu.cdu/ICJER> 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  PO. 
Box  845.  Stoddard.  NH  03464  ( 603)  446- 
9393  Fax  (603)  446-9394  E-mail 
rebtrng@monad  net  Web: 

<www.rebtrainmg.com> 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Inslitule, 

PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (972)664-3468.  Fax  (972)699-7172 
E-mail  slci@swlcgal.org 

Women's  Haven  of  Tarrant  County  Inc., 
PO  Box  1456.  Fort  Worth. TX  76 101 -1 456 
(817)  536-5496  Web: 

<www  womcnshavcn.oig/confcrcnco 

Youth  Change.  275  N Third  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  9707 1 . (800)  545-5736.  Fax  ( 503)  982- 
7910,  Web:  <www.youthchg.com> 


4-7.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Las  Vegas. 

4-7.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc- 
New  Orleans. 

4-7.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Phoenix. 

5.  Managing  a 911  Center.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce 
menl  Management  Wellesley,  Mass  $95 

6-7.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  IVach  and 
Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Dcs  Moines,  lowu.  $149 

6-7.  Interview  & Interrogation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  LLC  Fr.iminghum,  Muss 

6-7.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Ifcchnol- 
ogy  & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $300. 

6-8. 10th  Annual  Police  on  Bikes  Confer- 
ence. Presented  by  the  Intcmulionul  Police 
Mountain  Bike  Association.  Tucson.  Ari/ 

8.  Basic  Defensive  Folding  Knife.  Pre 
sented  by  CQC  Service  Group  and  the  SIG 
Arms  Academy.  Epping,  N.H. 

10.  MOAB  Instructor  Recertification.  Pre 
sented  by  R E B Training  International.  East 
Windsor.  Conn.  $325. 

10-13.  Managing  the  Field  'IVuining  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  111.  $550. 

10-14,  Interview  ing  Child  Victims  & Sus- 
pects. Presented  by  the  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Institute  Los  Angeles. 

10-21.  Crime  Mapping  & Anutysls.  Pre 
sented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement  and 
Corrections  Technology  Center  Denver 

10-14.  Developing  Luw  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  S525 

10-21.  At  Scene  Traffic  AccidcnlfTraffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville.  Flu.  S695 


11-14.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Denver. 

11-14.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Los  Angeles. 

11- 14.  Nonviolent  CrisLs  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
Vancouver.  B.C 

12- 13.  Nurcotic  & Drug  Investigations. 
Prevented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Cheshire,  Conn 

13- 1S.  Annual  ASET  Conference.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Winchester,  Va 

14.  Community  Justice  Circles:  A I’uth- 
wuy  to  Pence.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Restorative  Justice  & Peacemaking.  St  Paul. 
Minn.  $50 

17-18.  Faces  of  Domestic  Violence.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Women's  Haven  of  Tarrant 
County.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc. 
San  Diego 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Portland,  Ore. 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Wichita,  Kan. 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute  Inc 
Billings,  Mo|it 

17- 21.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525, 

18- 20.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
the  Calibre  Press  laikc  Tahoe.  Ncv  SI 99 

20.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. 
Presented  hyibc  New  England  Institute  Ol 
Law  Enforcement  Management 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  $95. 

20-21.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
unc  Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Chungc  Portland,  Ore  $14') 


Above 

the  Call  of  Duty 

If  you’re  looking  for  professional  development  that  goes  above  and 
beyond  the  standard  fare  of  law  enforcement  training,  look  to  these 
offerings  from  Penn  State's  Institute  for  Continuing  Justice 
Education  and  Research. 

High  Impact  Supervision 

March  20  - 22,  2000— East  Brunswick,  N.I 

Police  Executive  Development  (POLEX) 

April  3-14.  2000— University  Park  PA 

Executive  Command  and 
Leadership  (EXCL) 

May  1-5, 2000— University  Park  PA 

Police  Leadership  In-Service 
Training  (POSIT) 

VIay  22-26, 2000—  University  Park  PA 


For  further  program  details  and  other  delivery  locations, 
please  call  1-800-PS1J -TODAY  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 

mm.outreach.psu.edu/ICJER 


pennState 

comet 
01  mi 

LIBERAL 

ARTS 

Institute  for 

^ Continuing  Juvlicv 

an  iwimdi  fnkx  •'*  'he 

^ Education  and  Racsireh 

I nline*  *h»  Mhrr.il  \rl% 

Training  for  the  demands  of  today  and  tomorrow. . . 
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John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 

Law  Enforcement  News 
555  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“For  many  departments,  it  is  a way  of  short-cutting  a response.  They  go  in  and  arrest  every- 
body because  they  don’t  make  the  effort  to  find  out  who  the  primary  aggressor  is.’ 

— Professor  Eve  Buzawa  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts-Lowell.  speculating  as  to  reasons 
for  a sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  women  arrested  in  domestic  violence  incidents.  (Story.  Page  7.) 


